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. ABSTBACT 

In three years, the Small College of California State 
College at Dominguez Hills has grown from a faculty of 12, with 130 
students, to a faculty of 18, with 270 students. Objectives that 
guide the Small College's growth and developnent ares (1) effective 
functioning with a heterogeneous population; (2) the option of a 
three-year bachelor's degree; (3) the development of processes and 
procedures that can readily be adopted by other California State 
Oniversity and College campuses; (^) indiviualized programs of study 
and related experiences; (5) settings that facilitate and encourage 
faculty to tvolve new professional roles; (6) integration of formal 
kjiowledge with life experliences ; (7) guality plus efficient 
utilization of resources; (8) financial viability; (9) high acaaemic 
standards; (10) a curriculuffl that reflects the best current science 
and scholarship; and (11) interdisoiplinaty rather than traditional, 
discipline^oriented education* The Small College has had success in 
redesigning the undergraduate curriculum; however, the program faces 
some specific challenges that are delineated^ (Author/Kl) 
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Preface 

California State CQllege^ Dominguez Hills has a imique 
and enviable post\ire in educational innovation, pioneering and 
change^ Since tlia inception of the college in the early 1960^8^ an 
important part of its Master Plan has included the Small College, 
conceived as a aemi-- autonomous experimental unit withiii the 
larger campuB at Dominguez Hills* 

Accepting and fostering the challenge for an educational 
facility such as the Small College^, Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke 
and the administration of this campus took active interest and 
vigorous leadership in implementing the plan for the eatabliih- 
ment of the Small College. A very important consequence of this 
interest, leadership and action reisulted in a proposal to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for support of planning and 
implernentation phases of innovative education programs through- 
out California* The Small College received an important share 
of this support, 

Wliile many people have contributed to the planning of the 
Small Collage, its successful implementation is due in large 
measure to the leadership of Dr* Blohert M. Bersi, former 
Associate Vice President of Instituitional and New Program Develop 
ment, an all college Design Team and a dedicated facul^ who 
successfully "bridged the gap between design plan and ape-c^^mg 
reality* 
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In three years, the Small Collage experiiiient has demon- 
strated the \Hability of restoring to the individual his central role 
in the ©ducational process while maintaining a high level of aca-- 
demic exaelleiice* The state of curricular developmeiit has bean 
enhanced by individually tailored programs and experiences which 
the Fmall Coillege has designed to meet the needs and desires of a 
hetei'ogeneous student population. New avenues for faculty devel- 
opment have emerged as faculty have had to assume new and 
expanded role respOBsibilities* Finally, flexible recor d-'keepirig 
procedures have been developed to reflect these new educatioiial 
policies. In concert, these alternatives to current practices offer 
the promise of oontinued vitality for higher education as it 
seeks to fulfill ifcs function to the general society. 



It is our hope that the developments fostered by the 
Small College will continue to play an irnportant role in 
educational change, both on the campus at Dominguez^ Hills 
an\d throughaut the California State University and Colleges 
system, and also to the higher edu 5^011 community in 
gene ral* 




Leo Cain 
President 

California State College, 
Doming.uez Hills 
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Introduction 



By the Fall of 1965, when the California State College at 
Doming-uey Hills admitted its first students, the Trustees had 
already approved a provision in its original Master Plan for the 
eventual creation of a small innovative nnit within the larger col- 
lege. Although it was understood that such a poasibllity would 
wait until enrollment had reached the point where it became fea- 
sible, the original physical plant was designed to include a small 
college complex-'* Then, in January 1971i with the publication of 
a challenge entitled -^Some ProposaLs for Change in the California 
State Colleges^' by Chancellor Glenn Dumke, this early concep- 
tion at last seemed capable of implementation, 

A November 1970 Carnegie Corporation report called Less 
Time, Mo re Options had announced the availability of Carnegie 
funds for exparimental programs which accelerated the baccalau- 
reate degree* In response to these developments, presidv^nt Leo 

Cain set into motion a strategy to develop a formal pj^oposal 
for a Small College. First a group of seven faculty prepared the 
original proposal sent to the Carnegie Corporation and to the 
Chancellor* a Office. The support needed for beginning a Small 
College was granted on the basis of their proposal, NaKt a nine- 
member interdisciplinary Design Team (including four students) 
met for six months, in coordination with the Chancellor's Office 
Division of New Program Development and Evaluation. This 
committee prepared an overall plan and a series of position papers 
to guide implementation of that plan. Finally, during July and 
August of 1972, the third group involved in planning the Small 
College> a newly hired faculty, met in a sijc-week Summer Plan- 
ning Institute, From these sessions came the design for the first 
yearns curricuhim and the initial policies governing Small College 
operation. 

In three years, the Small College has grown from a faculty 
of 12, with 130 students, to a faculty of 18, with 270 students* 
Both curriculum and policies have contlnuad to evolve as the Small 
College gradually assumes its full stature within the College at 
Domingue^ Hills. Yet each of the eight objectives advanced in the 
original proposal to the Carnegie Corporation, and the three 
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further objectives added by the first facurty in the Summer of 1972, 
has generally continued to guide the Small College' . subsequent 
growth and development: 

1, To test whether an experimental college can 
function effectively with a heterogeneous popu- 
lation which includes EOF {Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program) students; 

2, To test whether a means can be provided where- 
by a number of students can get a bachelor^ s 
degree in three years, with some taking more 
than three years, some taking less than three 
years; 

3, To develop processes and procedures which 
can readily be adopted by other California 
State University and Colleges campuses; 

4* To provide an individualized prograjn of study 
and related experiences, jointly defined, scru = 
tinised, assessed, and restructured as needed 
by the student and a member of the faculty to be 
known as the student* s mentor; 

5. To provide a setting which facilitates and en- 
courages faculty to evolve new professional 
role s : 

6. To enable the student to integrate formal know- 
ledge with life experiences and to respond to 
both affective and cognitive ways of knowing; 

7. Through continuous cost-benefit analysis, to 
eneure that the highest academic quality is 
achieved consistent with the most efficient 
utilization of resources; 

8. To ensure that the Small College will be finan- 
cially viable and that procedures and programs 
developed therein will be financially applicable 
for adoption by other California State Colleges; 
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9. To ensure that Small College courses meet 
high academic standards; 

10, To ensure that curriculum as developed, will 
reflect the best current science and scholar- 
ship; and 

11. To provide interdisciplinary, rather than tradi- 
tional discipline- oriented education. 

Following the first year of Small College operation, the 
Chancellor - s Office commissioned an external evaluation of the 
Small College and of two other innovative programs funded by 
the Carnegie Corporation within the California State University 
and Colleges system* The Small College portion of this report, 
Implenientation of Pilot Projectg for Planned Change^ by Dr. 
Willard B. Spalding (which drew upon a faculty -prepared evalua- 
tion statement), described the first year of program operation* 
Calling attention to the larger institutional framework within 
which this experiment has been conducted, he suggested changes 
which would be necessary if the Small College were to be able 
to fulfill its initial charge. Following the second year, the 
Small College faculty (with assistance from the Division of 
Institutional and New Program Development of the College) pre- 
pared their own evaluation of the esiperience to date. In this 
document, Two Years of the Small Collegei An Experiment in 
Student-^ Centered Education , the faculty offered many detailed 
acGOtmts of what had occurred within the program in relation to 
iti general purposes. Addressing other faculty primarily, this 
report stressed both the diversity of approaches tried and accom- 
plishments which merited sharing with the higher education 
community. 

Now at the end of three years, it is possible to look at the 
initial objectives of the Small College in the light of how the pro- 
gram has evolved during the intervening period of operation. 



December 1973, Office of the Chancellor, The California State 
University and Colleges, Division of New Program Development 
and Evaluation, 
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Even in the first year, it had became apparent that the "three- 
year B.A. " (Objective 2) represented a conceptual rather than a 
statistical norm. Nevertheless, after three years' experience 
•with these original goals, the basic concepts upon which the 
Small College was founded have at least been tested against the 
time frame first proposed. It is hoped that this report, then, 
can evaluate the extent to which those objectives, as initially 
set, are still desirable and practicable within existing syitem 
constraints. 
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I. Curriculum Design 



In desigriing the Small College carricijlimi, the faculty 
have rennaifte^ committed to eKperimentlng with new instructional 
techiiiqucs axid rn\ilti-dieciplinary combinations of subject matter^ 
to testing the feasibility of a self-paced program for a hetero- 
g6neo^ls strident population, and to providing students with the op- 
portuyiity to design their own programs according to their indivi- 
dual needs tod interests, SlmultaneouBly, Small College curricu- 
lum development has had to take into accoufit the pertinent 
reqiiii*emei^tB of the California State Uiiiversity and Colleges sys- 
tem within W^hich it operates- -the system which supports the 
Srnali College aJid grants its degrees. 

Ill its modularized courses, the Small College typically 
introduces itudenta to the different branches of knowledge through 
the sttidy of problems addressed by scholars within the various 
academic disciplines. For the General Education component, for 
example j the Small College offers a variety of topic- oriented 
Wodulia fromvvhich srudents and advisors build individualized 
General Education packages, rather than a lift of survey modulas 
which each atnident must complete. Also, diverging somewhat 
from the cotiveintional -'major'*, the Small College offers inter- 
disciplinary '*As*eas of CGncent ration'*. In consultation with his 
or her mentoff, each student plans a program of study tailored 
to panojial eduoatlonal goals, rather than covering a single dia- 
clplinc i^ a pre ^specified way* Finally, Small College students 
must CDniplet€ a ^'Thematic Projeet'% a component of the curricu- 
lum which offers the opportunity to integrate many different types 
of laayning, botJi in and out of the classroom* A major project 
of the itiidant^i own choosing, this work forms a capstone to his 
or her edu^^tiorial career. In all three of thase curriculum com- 
ponanti, Srnall College students may apply significant learnings 
which tal^e place outside of the classroom toward tiieir academic 
program tlxro^gli Experiential Education and independent Study* 
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A. GENERAL EDUCATION 



Each student in the California State Univerlsty and 
Golleges system is required by law to complete a minimum of 
60 quarter units of General Education. Small College students 
too are expected to obtain some knowledge of the humanities, of 
the social and behavioral sciences and of the natural sciences. 
Each must also acquire all the flkllls necessary to his or her 
program of collegiate study. 

Often beginning freshmen are required to take a number 
of introductory courses providing a broad overview of several ^ . 
disciplines before they begin more specialized study. In planning 
General Education modules for the Small College, however, the 
faculty has tried to select rather than to "cover" material, seeing 
this selectivity as a program strength. If studenta can learn how 
a specialist applies knowledge of a discipline to a specific problem 
or topic, this training can become a far better preparation for 
later study than the mare learning of any ipecific set of facts 
would be. 

While no modules are specifically required (except the 
Writing Adjimct), students are assisted by their mentors in 
choosing a range of modules which fulfill the General Education 
requirements of the California Administrative Code, Title V: 
these include a breadth requirement, a basic skills requirement 
and a government requirement, plus General Education electives 
to meet the total sixty quarter units required. 

The first of these requirements asks "that students take 
modules totaling 8 units and from at least 2 fields, within ^ch 
of these areass the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the 
Natural Sciences. These 8 units per area may be distributed in 
any way between the two or more fields and need not be equally 
divided." ^ Since many Small College modules vary from the insti- 
tutional norm of 4 units per course, students applying I, 2, or 3 
unit modules to their General Education breadth requirement often 
acquire competencies in three or four fields witiiln each area. 



^Fall 1974 Small College Catalog, pg. i. 
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Many modules offared ipan two or more disciplines, so '^the units 
of a eingle interdisciplinary module may be distribiited mmotig two 
or more of the areas of General Education^- J thus extending the 
student^ s flexibility even further* 

Basic SubjeGts, the second broad classification enitering 
into every state college stxident^i General Education program, 
requires twelve units of training in skills which facilitate other 
learnifigs, traditionally including English composition in some 
form, Agaln^ the Small College offers all its atudents increased 
flexibility in meeting the mandated requiremeB^ts with a wide 
variety of Basic Subjects modules so they can each develop the 
specific competencies which their individual programs will require. 

Competence in expository writing is the one skill required 
of all Small College students. This they acquire through the 
Writing Adjunct^ a tutorial program replacing the usual freihman 
compoeition course and one feature of the Snnall Collage which 
has attraeti3jd wide into re Bt and acclaim for its success in improv-' 
iiig the quality of student writing while it engages students' inter- 
est in the process of writing. The Writing Adjunct can be taken 
in conjunction with any module which assigns sufficient writing 
(seven page^ minimum), ThuSj work done to satisfy the require- 
ments of the regularly- scheduled module becomes the subject 
matter foi? personal composition instruction, in which the studant 
proceeds at his or her own pace to attain a set of individualized 
goals* Both peer tutors and the writing instructor evaluate each 
student's progress toward these goals. Then, a culminating 
anecdotal evaluation by the instructor describes what the student 
has done and recommends areas in which he or she should work 
during future adjuncts* Each Small College student takes between 
three and five Writing Adjuncts at 2 units apieci* If a student 
wishes to challenge the requirement at any time, a broad sample 
of his or her writing is circulated for independent evaluation to a 
faculty panel composed of the Writing Adjunct instructor and two 
other faculty; the results are collated and a decision made* Inci- 
dentally, given the choice be^een the Writing Adjunct and standard 
freshman composition. Small College students have typically opted 
for the Writing Adjunct* 



^Ibld, pg. i. 
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Another Basic Subjects requirement, which applies only 
to 5mall CollBge students who plan to purs-ne one o£ thm sciences, 
is demonstrated competency in elementaty compxiter program- 
ming. The Small College offero a module to develop this pro- 
ficiency, or a student may learn the necessary skills elsewhere. 
And various, other Small Coaiege modtilea are available to meet 
individual student's needs for skills in mathematics, statistics, 
speech, journalism, logic, creawv© writing and fundamental 
study techniques, 

A third component of General Education is the statutoify 
requif ement in American History, the Constitution and State and 
Local Government. Occasional modules offered in the past by 
the Small College have satisfied part or all of this requlrtemeat. 
But, for tHe most part, students have been directed to meet the 
requireii.ent by taking the regular courses or challenge exams 
offered for this purpoie in the History and Political Science 
departments of the larger institution. 

All of these General Education features have evolved in 
the context of the primary focus of the Small College as originally 
proposed: to restore to the individual his central role m the 
educational process. Thup, the beginning Small College student 
is presented with a wide choice of offerings, often focusing on a 
specific problem or theme, from which to compile a General 
Education program best suited to his or her educational needs. 
This approach has proved to be admirably suited to preparing the 
Small College student for the intensive interdisciplinary studies 
involved the Area of Concentration. For illustrations,, consult 
Appenca% A (pp. 75-76) which lists all modules offered duriflg 1A© 
1974.1975 acad#mic year which could be counted toward General 
Education. (Many of these modules, however, couM also be 
applied to a student's Area of Concentration. ) 



B. AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 

In place of the specialized subject matter areas traditionaHy 
offered toward the bacealaureate, each student in the Small College 
chooses one of four broad interdisciplinary Areas of Concentration. 
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Each is flexible eiiougli tm serve varied student interests and 
needs* By becoiniiig inTolved in his or her own educational 
planning, the Small College student is encouraged to Aink 
seriouily abotit personal goals and, eonscioTiisly, to design a 
more purpos/aful program of itudleii* Such training in self- 
determination potentially gives students an extremely wide 
variety of post-baccalaureate ©ptione. For work or furthar 
study in many fields, a generaliet preparation is coming to be 
moPe ai%d more highly valued* On the other hand^ this system 
obviously places considerable reeponsibility on studenta •^ho 
may be accustomed to merely completing an as signed list of 
required courses* 

Curreiitly, Small College students may choosa an Area 
of Concentration in Glvili nations* iii Science^ Technology and 
Soelety; in Human Studies^ or in Environmental Studies. In 
general, these Areaa of Concentration require a deiignated 
distribution of be^een 50 apd 55 units (compared to the 36 units 
required for the usual dapartmsntal major). While the Area 
specifications may designate some particular modules, usually 
the Concentration is defined in terms of interrelationihipa among 
subject matter fields which it asks atmdents to make. The Area 
of Concentration in Civilisations "is designed to encourage stu- 
dents to explore iha thought and institutions of one or more cul- 
turas^ and through more than one time period. Th*i Scienca^ 
Technology and! Society Area of Concentration "is designed both 
to pro*ride students with a firm foundation in the understanding 
of science in general^ and to offer etudents inalghts into the im- 
pact of science and technology on society. The Human Studies 
Ar^a of ConcentratiQn *-pTovidee a broad, interdisciplinary foun- 
dation for the student who is interested in learning about the e^eri- 
enca of being human". It ''allows ti^e student to explore human 
a^tistence from the pei'ipectives of tne sccial and behavioral^ and 
biological-physiological sciences. Finally, Enviromnental 
Studies --is designed to give the student a firm basis for under- 



1 

1975-1976 CaUfornia State College, DomingueB^ Hills Catalog, pg. 318. 
^Ibid. , pg. 321. 
^Ibid. , pg, 320, 
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standing and defiiiing environmental problems along with the 
practical skills and experience necessary to find solutions to 
these problems. The actmal gmidelines frotn each Area have 
been reproduced in full as Appendix B |pp. 77-82). 

Becamse of its small siae, the Small College faculty 
obviously cannot offer the entire range of modules applicable to 
every possible Area of Concentration. Thus, the program makes 
liberal use of the many courses offered by faculty in the larger 
Institution. Each student's Area of Concentration may also in- 
clude some significant proportion of Independent Study wo rl«, ex- 
panding still furthef the opportunities for program individualiza- 
tion. 

This concentrated study undertaken in the Arfea of Concen- 
tration, then, balances the wide- tanging General Education a 
Small College student has received. And it also correlates appro- 
priately with the third major component of the Small College 
curricula, the Thematic Project,, which blends depth and breadth 
in study of a slngie topic choBen by the student. 



C. THEMATIC PROJECT 



The Thematic Project is perhaps the single most distinc- 
tive feature of the Small College program,. It entails an indivi- 
dually designed and substantial body of work on a particular theme 
or topic which relates to the student's own interests and talents. 
Building this curricular component has posed the Small College 
faculty with their most demanding challenge. Simultaneously, it 
has conferred outstanding educational benefits upon students, who 
are learning how to conceive independent approaches to creative 
problem solving, how to write clear proposals defining what they 
plan to do and how to follow through with a major undi?rtaking 
from beginning to end. Above all, completing a Thematic Project 
trains students to become independent thinkers and workers. 
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The current policy require i aa^sfe Thematic Projeet to 
have three part si the itudent begins by writing a proposal; next 
comes the fieldwork reiearch and/or 0oiira#work; anid finally 
he or she must prepare the conorete evaliiable produot - -which 
may hm a long paper,, a film or dramatic piroductionj, or even a 
get of demDJistrahle competencies^ 1, e* ^ something tiie faculty 
can look at and evaluate* Ordinarllyii the etodent is e^cpected to 
submit betweaii 15 and 45 units of related work under these thr#a 
headings (with the proposal receiving 2 unite and the concrete 
evaluabla prodtict a minimum of 2 miits| to complete the require- 
ment* Wlieii a student has amassed about el^y uiiits toward gradu- 
ation, it is time to bs,*^in selecting Thamatic Project topic and a 
faculty advisor^ up^ii \s&DMm contlnuoiae jexpert guidance and evalua- 
tion his or her prog t-M# will depends Many students work with a 
team of faculty advis^rSj receiving guidOTce from faculty in regu- 
lar departments at California State Collega^ Dorriinguez Hills^ as 
well as Small College faculty* 

Once the student has written his or her proposal (with the 
advisor's aid), it is submitted to thm Thematic Project Com- 
mittee* This group Cdnsiats of repreaantaftivas from all the Areas 
in order that it might evaluate proposals from different fields* 
The Committee Judges whether or not the proposal clearly define i 
the project^ the means to be used in doing the project and the 
evaluabla product to be submitted at the end* The Committee nnaat 
also try to assess the project's academic validity ^ its praGtica^ 
bllity for this student^ and whether it i^ of sufficient magnitude to 
justify its status mm the cuhninatioji of the student's academic ca- 
reer. If a proposal is not approved* the student is given a written 
e^cplanation with details of how he or she can bring the proposed 
project up to standard* 

This particular component of tiie Small College currlciLluni 
has succeeded in pro^viding students with educational opportunitiaa 
normally unavailable in college^ but relevant to their academic 
goals, their careers and avocations , and even tibeir personal davel 
opment. Titles of all Thematic Proposals approved to date are 
listed in Appsndix C (p, 83) for illustration. 
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D. EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION AND INDEPENDENT STUDY 



In all three of the Small College curriculum componentB 
General Education, the Areas of Concentration and the Thematic 
Project- -students may count units earned for non- class room 
learnings through the judicious use of both the Experiential 
Education and the Independent Study options. 

Experiential Education in the' Small College enables stu- 
dents to examine life es^eriences in relation to formal learnings, 
and vice versa, while receiving academic units for the learning 
which takes place. Also, students can accelerate their progress 
toward the B. A. by enrolling in Experiential Education. Since the 
majority of Small College students work out of economic neces- 
sity, this feature allows the faculty to develop student- centered 
learning experiences around activities in which students are al- 
ready involved. Further, the Small College has es^anded the 
usual scope of Experiential Education beyond jobs alone. This 
option thus provides a depth and breadth of exposure often lacking 
in a purely academic program. Generally, Ebcperlential Education 
credit can be granted for many types of esqjerience, as long as 
academically valid learning objectives can be specified in advance 
and assessed upon completion. As the procedures in use require, 
a written description oi the learning goals must first be approved, 
and the student must actually attain the agreed upon learnings 
before units are granted. 

The sefiond non-classroom learning option included within 
the Small College currlculmn is Independent Study, which & student 
may negotiate with an individual Small College faculty member. 
This academic work may then be applied to General Education, to 
Area of Concentration work, toward a Thematic Project, or as 
elective units, whichever is appropriate. With any Independent 
Study contracted for, units will b<e awarded according to the work 
done. But first the student will need to specify (with the ftssistance 
and consent of the supervising Instructor) the problem to be investi- 
gated, the origin of thm idea for the study, the method of enquiry 
and the nature of the evaluabl* product. Then the instructor will 
need to specify the learning objectives, the mode of evaluation 
and the number of units to be awarded for this work. In addition, 
some self study learning packages are currently available through 
individual Small College faculty members. 
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II. Faculty Role in Curriculum Innovation 



The first dlitinct desigiis for the Small College eurrictiluni 
were developed by the group who wrote the original propoBal to 
the Carnegie Corporation. These initial conGeptionie were than 
modified by a Design Team, appointed after foimdation support 
was aesured^ who prepared an overall plan and poiition papers 
to guide its implementation. All this was merely preliminary, 
however, to the role played by a newly hired faculty who developed 
the first year currioulimn and set initial policy, Ai new faculty 
have been added ^d new approaches deemed more feaiible, con- 
tinuous changes have been made. Small College faculty have thus 
had to assume a myriad of new duties beyond those normally re- 
quired in an established curriculum. Certainly the Small College 
faculty's primary responsibility, to develop processes and pro- 
cedures which can readily be adopted by other California State 
University and Colleges* haa required a pedagogical awareness 
ame^ng faculty going beyond the typical understanding of teachings 
which has stimulated the development of these riew professional 
roles. 

Encouraged to innovate* the Small College faculty member 
has first had to b^icome open to a range of instructional possibni- 
ties, often beyond what he or she may have e^i^erlenced as a stu- 
dent. Secondly, *each Small College faculty member has had to 
become a mentor, a personal advisor and friend with whom studants 
can discuss pergonal as well as academic problems. Such close 
student- faculty relationships have proved necessary to provide the 
guidance required when each student individualizes his or her own 
program to suit personal interests ^d needs. Third, in order to 
implement a flexible educational program capable of rapid modi- 
fication, the Small College faculty has been afforded considerable 
eurricular autonomy. This responsibility has required faculty to 
take on a greatly expanded role in college operations, not only 
designing modtiles and teaching them, but engaging in eontinuous 
curricuiar review on all program levels as well. Fourth, to 
implement tiie educational policies of the Small CoUega program, 
faculty have assumed a variety of other duties usually considered 
to be administrative, including the development of registration, 
scheduling and f ecordkeeping proceduresi tiie calculation of 
workload determinations; and the institution of graduation chscks 
and other special eviduation procedurei. And finally, since the 
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Small College Staff remains incomplete, faculty have had to 
carefully consider how beat to complement their number 
through new appointments and faculty exchanges. 

Each of these responsibilities- -curriculum innovation, 
mentoring, curriculum review, development of procedures for 
monitoring academic progress faculty resource allocation-- 
has created obvious workload conflicts. Since these extra duties 
associated with developing an innovative progrMn and making it 
work are not included in the systemwide workload formulae, facul- 
ty have had to find ways of handling them in addition to their nor- 
mal teaching loads. Such expenditures of additional effort, while 
clearly necessary to develop a new unit, can affect faculty morale. 
Furthermore, the heavy workload may limit the time faculty can 
devote to scholarly work outside of the Small College and, thus, 
their ability to keep abreast of development's in their respective 
disciplines. 



A. CURRICULUM INNOVATION 



The new role assigned to Small College faculty as innova- 
tors has been accepted without qualification and they have developed 
modules which employ a variety of innovative structures. Few of 
these options are totally unprecedented, but taken together, they 
have produced an exciting new range of possibiUties, including 
interdisciplinary modules, variable-length and variable-unit modu- 
les, "student- taught" modules, peer tutoring and two ipecifically 
new programs, the Writing Adjunct and the Physician's Asiistant 
Program. 

1. inte rdi B ciplinary Modules . From the start, the Small 
College faculty have committed themselves to developing interdis- 
ciplinary modules. The problem- solving orientation of Small 
College offerings In itself involves looking at a topic from more 
than one perspective. So, a number of individual faculty members 
who are knowledgeable in more than one discipline have deelgned 
interdisciplinary modules. Team-teaching, practiced in many 
settings to achieve an interdisciplinary perspective, has also been 
popular in the Small College. Almost every member of the Small 
College faculty has chosen to be involved in at least one sudi module 
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Closely relatad, but separate, moduUs offerad during the same 
quarter by or mora faculty mambars (ealled complementary, 
or linkadj modulai) offer an altarnatdye to tha problems iiAarent 
in tiim individual imd taam approachi Thaia complementary 
modulei cm offer different approaches to a common gubjact matter, ' 
or similar approachas to antiraly diffarant subject matters. An 
advantaga is that any two facility members can daaign and offer 
such modules to students with no special administrative arrange- 
menti esscept for publici^* (For examples illustrating the use of 
these modes, see Appendix D, p. 85)^ ^ 

2* Variable- Length Modules , The Small College has 
experimented with a variety of scheduling stratagiei^ Currently, 
most modules are designed for five or ten week time frames, with 
new modules starting every five weeks* Not only do the shorter 
**mini- modules-* mean that certain toptca can be taught which 
might not justify a full academic quarter of a faculty member's 
time, but students cut be moving ahead into new learning more 
frequently* provided they allocate their time oarefuUyt A special 
innovation called Intensity Weak schedules oae*week intensive 
learning a^eriences during a week whan no regular classes are 
held* Although it shortens the duration of quarter -length modules 
by one week, totenslty Weak has opened up many exciting learning 
possibilities which are almost impossible wltiiin a conventional 
schedule. All participants have generally felt it was a worth- 
while experience, although the ntmiber of moi^artielpants ridses 
questions about how affective use it makes of resources. (For 
sample titles, see Appendix D, pp. 85-86), 

3. Variable-^ Unit Module About one -fourth of all Small 
College modules offer a range of units where strident s can select 
a workload to suit their available time* These variable -unit 
modules take mimy forms. In a certain sanse^ any module offer- 
ed witii a Writing Adjunct is variable- Many instrurtors 
have built an augmented unit into their modules for the indent 
who completes a specified extra work project, such as an 



For esrtended dU^scussions of tiiese auad other Small College Innova- 
tions, see Two Years of the Small College, available from tiie 
Office of tiie Director* The Small Collega» CaUfornia State College 
at Domingue^ mils, Domingue^ Hills, California 90747. 
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additional research paper. In Independent Study, furthermore, 
tht student and inatructor design an individualized contract, 
specifying course objectives and designating units, often variable. 
Typically, modules which involve field work will grant varying 
numbers of units depending on the nature of the work the student 
does and the amount of time he or she spends in the field. While 
not all the forms tried could be called equally successful, all of 
fchase methods are a start in the direction of allowing students 
the opportunity to learn at their own pace. 

4, ^ ^Student- TauRht'^ Modules . A ''student-taught'* module 
is conducted by an individual student under the direct supervision 
of a faculty member who maintains ultimate responsibility for it* 
The content and unit totals assigned to such a module must be 
approved both by the Small College Curriculum Committee and by 
the entire faculty before the student is allowed to teach. The 
student must have expertiie in the subject offered, of course, and 
the faculty member must remain continually available to assist 
the student in setting up the module and devising teaching stra- 
tegies^ always, the faculty sponsor assigns the class grades. 
Students acting as teachers have offered interesting and unusual 
modules which would not otherwise be offered (see Appendix 
Dj p. 86), Alpo, proposing, planning and teaching a class 
is a major learning experience for the student teacher. The 
Small College faculty awards Experiential Education credit to the 
student teacher in recognition of this learning. 

Student teachers do encoxmter problems when they begin. 
It may be hard for a student to coordinate enough materials or 
to choose materials of sufficient quality to enrich a module and 
provide intellectual stimulus for students. A student might not 
plan as theoretical a module as a faculty member would. Inex- 
perienced instructors are often less able to predict the probable 
success of specific teaching techniques, and they may not have 
anticipated the great demands on their time which teaching will 
make. All such problems require the faculty supervisor's assis- 
tance. Faculty supervisors of such modules have reported, how- 
ever, that their student Instructors possessed enthusiasm for the 
subject, genuinely desired to gain e^erience in college teaching, 
knew the areas covered and handled their classes very well. As 
long as close faculty supervision ensures the academic validity of 
student-taught modules, it would seem they can be a wortiiwhile 
addition to a college program. 
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5* Peer Tutoring ^ Because of limitatione on their time, 
several faculty who teach large*enrollment or totally self^paGed 
modules have experimented with training more advanced studente 
to act as tutors for beginning studentSt The benefit© to this 
arrangement extend far beyond cost-effectiveness, though. Stu- 
danti, who are sometimes more acceasibla to other students than 
faculty are, both paychologically and physically^ may thus be able 
to provide other student j with a new attitude to the pifocess of 
learning. Student tutors were selected for their mastery of basic 
academic skills and module content and for their ability to relate 
to other students. They were awarded academic credit (but no pay) 
for their participatioji as peer tutors. Approximately one-half of 
all Small Collage students utilised a peer tutor during the 1974- 
1975 academic year. They particularly liked the individualized 
attention, the emotional support and the outside opinions of class- 
work which they received^ as well as tutors' availability. At times, 
thay felt, the program was aomewhat disorganized and provided 
insufficient feedback on assignmentSs Peer tutoring succeeded 
best with self -paced modules and where bi-weekly training ses- 
sions were provided for the tutors* Lack of adequate work space, 
lack of assigned time for the supervising faculty, the passive role 
of many students tutored and the necessity for assigning letter 
grades for the peer tutoring module detracted from the program's 
efficacy. 

6, The WritinR Adjunct . The '^Writing Adjunct'* attaches 
a writing program to regular modules, recognizing the fact that 
students write beit when they have something to say* The re- 
search done for the particular module, whatever it may be, pro- 
vides the student with his or her subject matter, now with the 
added incentive of knowing that the paper will receive credit in 
the regular module and in expository writing as well. The pro- 
gram assumes that all college students should learn to express 
their thoughts in writing, whatever their discipline* Thus, a 
Writing Adjunct student is free to submit a paper from any 
discipline: he or she then learns the conventions of writing pro- 
per to that discipline. 

The initial idea of the Writing Adjunct was generated by 
the Small College faculty during the first Summer Institute in 
1972. The Writing Adjimct operated during 1972-1973, but as an 
overload on existing faculty, so many of the possibilities of the 
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initial concept went unrealiKed. Then, In the 1973-1974 academic 
year, a special one-year position was funded by the Californ: 
State University and Colleges" Fund for Innovation. Now the 
program is in full operation with a permanent faculty member in 
charge (though it is still in the process of evolution). The fact 
that this program is adjimctive to other modules reflects support 
from the faculty as a whole to the improvement of student writing. 
Various Small College faculty have helped develop the Writing 
Adjunct program from Its initial conception by generating goals 
for the three levels of competence within the program, by helping 
to evaluate students who challenge the requirement and by designa- 
ting those of their own modules adaptable to the Writing Adjunct. 
Every Small College instructor approached has been willing to work 
in some capacity with the Writing Adjunct. 

7. The Physician's Assistant Program. During the 1974- 
197S academic year, the Small College initiated a truly unique 
curricular innovation. The training program for physicians' 
assistants which is offered at the Charles R. Drew Postgraduate 
Medical School was incorporated into the Small College curricu- 
luiTi and offered as a Field of Emphasis entitled the •■physician's 
Assistant Program" under the Human Studies Area of Concentra- 
tion. (See Appendix B. , p. 86, for a fuller description of how 
this program is administered. ) The purpose of the Physician's 
Assistant Program is to train para-professionals who can assist 
physicians in examinations and diagnosis and who can provide direct 
patient treatment and care. The Drew Postgraduate Medical 
School began training physicians' assistants in Fall 1971 with the 
approval of the California State Board of Medical Examiners. 
Approval by the Board specifies that the program meet the follow- 
ing educational requirementsi 1. completion of college-level 
courses (or their equivalents) in Psychology, Cultural Anthro- 
pology or Sociology, English, Mathematics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Microbiology; 2. completion of an approved Physician's 
Assistant programi and 3. completion of the Associate of Arts 
Degree or its equivalent in coursework. 

Prior to the affiliation between Drew and the Small College, 
students were completing these requirements in affiliation with 
Compton College. Many students, however, had expressed interest 
in pursuing a baccalaureate degree by completing the additional 
degree requirements. Because of its interdisciplinary and flesdble 
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program, the Small College was ideally suited to provide the 
prerequisite entrance reqirements as well as the additional work 
necessary to complete flie B* A* In particular, the Thematic 
Project provided an opportunity for Drew students to integrate 
their theoretical and applied learning on advanced topics of 
their own interest and choosing. Review by Small College Natural 
Science facidty confirmed the compatibility of the Drew program 
with Small College philosophy* Drew courses are all multidisci- 
plinary and oriented to problem- solvingi they include performance 
objectives, challenge examinations and competency-baied check- 
lists in accord with the original Small College policy; and they 
cover material from cross-disciplinary areas. Consequently, the 
Small College faculty recommended that the Physician^ s Assistant 
Program be accepted as a Field of Emphasis within the Human 
Studies Area of Concentration, and administrative procedures were 
developed and approved to implement this recommendation* This 
collaborative effort achieves a significant interface between a 
degree-granting institution and a non-degree-granting, career- 
oriented institution. Students who complete the Physician's 
Assistant Program not only receive practical career training, but 
earn a B* A. and its associated benefits in educational breadth* 



B. MENTORING 



The Small College is built around an advising capability, 
called "mentoring*', designed to make program flexibility work 
and to provide the close student guidance necessary for coherent 
individualized study. Each faculty member is sa signed aji average 
of 18-20 students with whom he or she works, closely and continu- 
ously, throughout their ^undergraduate education. As primary 
advisor, resource consultant and evaluator, the mentor is responsi 
ble for working out with each ^^mentee'* the design of his or her 
study program and for monitoring progress and consulting on all 
program modifications* A student can change mentors on request. 

Both in theory and practice, the mentor- concept requires 
close contact and cooperation between professor and student. The 
mentor serves as a resource person, advisor and "sounding board'' 
suggesting options and alternatives and helping the student obtain 
the information necessary for sound decision-making (though 
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avoiding iriaking arbitrary decisions for the student). This close 
student^faculty relationship helps smooth over the academic and 
administrative difficulties so characteristic of a new college, 
where policy and procedural changes are constantly being made* 
And from the student point of view, responses to a questionnaire 
(administered in Jtme 1975) indicate that 49 out of 66 students feiel 
that their mentor is usually available when they want to see hirn or 
her. And when asked '^How many times per quarter do you normally 
see your mentor^ the studerts responding to the questionnaire 
answered as followsi 



Seldom 1 

Once 22 

Twice 12 

Thre© times 9 

Four times 7 

Five times 1 1 
Several times 

66 



This contrasts positively with the situation in many colleges where 
students see an advisor only once per year^ if tiiat often. Further- 
more, in response to the question "Is there another faculty mem- 
ber with whom you regularly confer^S fifty percent answered "yes". 

These findings suggest that the mentor system has helped 
to create a climate in which students find faculty available. The 
majority of students see their mentor each quarter for module sign- 
up and academic advising. Many also discuss a myriad of career, 
personal and informational items, and many come "just to chat". 
Of course, students with severe skill deficiencies often take up a 
huge amount of faculty time, while other students, who see men- 
toring as free psychological help, can dissipate faculty energy 
unproductively. (The opposite situation where students see 
their mentor too seldom, particularly for program advisement 
and pre- registration module sign-up sometimss poses a pro- 
blem too. ) More generally, there is a clear nmmd for appropriate 
faculty workload adjustments to compansate for this additional 
effort mentoring requires over regular advising* During this 
past year, the entire mentoring function was at another disad- 
vantage because of the temporary facilities being occupied by 
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the Small Collage while its permanent space was being remodeled. 
Separated only by incomplete partitiDns, faculty offices offered no 
privacy for the confidential exchanges encountered in a true men- 
toring relationship, v/hich doubtless contributed to some students' 
perceptions of faculty inacessibility. Clearly this type of program, 
depending as it does on the mentoring function^ requires a com- 
patible physical plant configuration. 

Beside time and the appropriate facilities, the mentoring 
fimction also requires that faculty have a reasonable idea of what 
modules will be offered during the coming quarter (and preferably 
the next several quarters) so they may better assist students In 
planning their individual programs of study. The other require- 
ment for satisfactory mentoring is current information about a 
student's past performance so the mentor can meaningfully moni- 
tor his or her progress. (The &nall College student recordkeep- 
ing system has made significant advances this past year and is 
discussed mare fully under Development of Procedures for Moni - 
toring Academic Progress ; see pp. 29 ff- ) 

Faculty believe that the mentor system has contributed 
both to the retention of students in college and to the success of the 
individualized academic programs Small College students pursue. 
They hope that tiie Inherent problems, particularly that of time, 
can soon ba overcome and the mentoring function be revitalised* 



C, CURRICULUM REVIEW 

As one would e^^ect of an experimental college, tihie Small 
College curriculum undergoes constant change* As a result^ it is 
imperative that the Small College maintain rigorous review pro- 
cedures to ensure the academic excellence of every program phase* 
Accordingly, four procedures exist for this purposei module review, 
Thematic Project review, Experiential Education review and pre- 
graduation review* 

1. Module Review * According to their backgrounds and 
interests, the Small College faculty are classified into three broad, 
overlapping groupst Civilizations, Human StudleSj and Science* 
The first two groups consist of faculty teaching in the two corres- 
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ponding Areas of Concentration, and the Science group consists 
of faculty involved in the Areas of Concentf ation in Science, Tech- 
nology and Society and in Environmental Studies. Each Area 
group has the primary responsiMllty for reviewing all modules 
proposed for that Area, with modules which may apply to more 
than one Area being reviewed by each of the Area groups involved. 
Formal review of a module by the Curriculum Committee often 
takes place after an Area group has informally discussed its con- 
tent and its relevance to the program, perhaps at the request of a 
faculty member who ha.i 3«en the need for a certain t>'pe of module. 

Review of an instructor's qualifications poses the first 
area of examination. Since the Small College faculty is small (12 
in the first year and 16 in the third year), there is practically no 
overlap in their fields of expertiae. Without the needed peer re- 
view, an instructor's qualifications have usually been evaluated 
solely on the basis of paper dociuncntation. On a very few occa- 
sions, an instructor's qualifications have been accepted based on 
his or her long -established avocational interests. Small College 
module descriptions are usually quite detailed, including both the 
content of the module and also the expected student workload: e. g. , 
the number of books to be read, tests given, or papers required. 
Based upon this information, the Area group next conducts a pre- 
liminary review of (a) the unit total assigned- -relative to the 
work expected of a student, (b) the level of sophistication- -relative 
to the designation of upper or lower division, and (c) the appropri- 
ateness of Area designation. Furthermore, to minimise redun- 
dancy, the Area groups also check to make sure modules do not 
substantially duplicate any courses offered in the large college. 
After this preliminary review by the Area group, modules are 
reviewed by the Small College Curriculum Committee, which is 
composed of a chairperson and five members, one from each of 
the three Area groupings, with two more from the general faculty 
who have a particular interest in General Education. This Commit- 
tee seeks to emphasize uniformity of unit assignment and of upper 
and lower division designation, as well as the overall cohesivenese 
of the modules offered In any quarter. 

Prior to the Spring 1975 quarter, all the Small College 
modules offered, except Indepe ndent Study, were reviewed by this 
process. Beginning with Spring 1975, the Curriculum Committee 
instituted a preliminary procedure for i-eviewing all ^dependent 
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study as well* Again, the primary responsibility rests with the 
Area group* One difficulty with this, since a possible Indepen- 
dent Study is often discussed in the beginning of a quarter, is that 
little time may be available for the Area group and the CurTriculum 
Committei^ to thoroughly review it before it is begun. Another 
problem derives from the fact that the content of an Independent 
Study is usually initiated by a student* s interest, and his or her 
choice of a faculty member to direct that Independent Study is 
determined by familiarity. So it may happen that a particular 
Independent Study involves a field only peripherally related to the 
faculty's extertise. The Curriculxam Committee thus can find 
itself in the dilemma of either denying the student this Independent 
Study* without providing any acceptable alternative, or approving 
it with tha hope that a satisfactory resolution can be foimd. 

Certainly, one major weakness of the present curriculum 
review process is She gimount of time it consumes. Often review 
of a given quarter's curriculum has had to begin during the first 
two weeks of the quarter before. The greatest difficulty with tills 
kind of time schedule is that, where modules are sequential and 
the next quarter's module offerings depend on the success or failure 
of this quarterns modules, it becomes difficult for any Instructor, 
however e^cperienced, to adequately evaluate the first module while 
it is just beginning. A lack of precise standards for evaluating 
non-traditional learning also contributes to the difficulty in estab- 
lishing a properly rigorous review process. EKisting criteria 
used in determining the unit total* upper vs, lower division desig- 
nations and many of the other measures involved in curricular 
review are best suited to the review of traditional classroom or 
laboratory courses; and they are most inadequate for reviewing 
situations where the learnisig takes place outside a fori lal class- 
room. Without varying these set standards, however, the Small 
College finds itself constantly struggling to fit an innovative pro- 
gram into existing formulae, As a result, the Small College may 
unwittingly be finding itself conforming more and more to the tra- 
ditional ways and therefore less and less able to innovate, as it 
was originally charged. 

2. Tha Thematic Proiect Review. As described above 
under C^^riculum Design (sea pp. 10-11), each individually designed 
Thematic Project is first reviewed on the basis of the proposal pre- 
pared by the student^ with the guidance of his or her Thematic 
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Project advisor. This propoial must includes L a brief dascrip- 
tion of the proposed project, 2. a discussion of the origin and 
development of the idea, 3, a statement of the objectives the stu- 
dent hopes to achieve iti doing the project, 4. a description of the 
learning mathods to be used (i. e. , modules, fieMwork, research 
and the final evaluable product), and 5, an estlm^i<;ion of the ex- 
pected workload, and therefore the units to be awarded, for each 
component of the project. The proposal review is conducted by 
the Small College Thematic Project Committee, which consists 
of four faculty members, one each from the three Area groupings 
and a fourth representing the Small College Experiential Education 
Committee, (The latter is included because most proposed Thematic 
Projects involve some experiential fieldworkp ) In addition, there 
are also two voting student members on the Committee. 

Upon receipt of a proposal, the Committee assigns two of 
its members to review it in detail for academic validiiY, relevance 
to the student's academic program, degree of difficulty relative 
to the student^ s academic background and proposed unit assignment 
for each component of the project* Normally, one of the two 
reviewers is in the general field of the proposed Thematic Project* 
This team then reports their findings to the Committee duriiig one 
of its regularly scheduled meetings. Often the faculty advisor of 
the project is invited to attend the Committee's deliberatioiis to 
clarify any matters arising from the proposal. A written report 
of this review is then prepared by the chairman of the Conimittee 
to inform the student and the advisor of the proposal ^s acceptability 
(AppendiK E, p. 88 ). If the ConMciittee reports negatively, it 
lists the reasofts for the rejection in the report* Although most 
proposals lequire revision to provide additional infornmtion needed 
for a proper review by the Committee (such as clarification of the 
proposed methods to be used in ttie project, or justification of the 
range of units proposed for some part of the project), a Thematic 
Project proposal is seldom rejected totally. In genaral, at least 
4 weeks are needed to review asiy proposaL To keep all the 
faculty informed of the nature of the Thematic Project proposals 
submitted by the students and their progress through the review, 
the Committee periodically publishes lists of Thematic Project 
proposals that are being processed by the Committee and the re- 
view status of each. 
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The most common revision request pertained to the range 
of units proposed £or the various components of a project, since 
there is seldom any precise standard against which to measure 
the student* s anticipated workload for the different blocs of academic 
units to be awarded* For example, if a student plans to set up 
a five-day workshop, his or her effort in planning, coordinating 
and running this workihop might be assigned 2 units. Should this 
valuation be reduced if the student has had previous experience 
in planning a workshop, even though the topic may be different? 
Or, how should units be assigned if the student plans to run a series 
of workshops^ all related, but different from each other? Such 
questions arise constantly. Obviously, quantitative measures alone 
cannot be the sole determinant af appropriate unit assignments, 
but qualitative measures involve ambiguity , which may be inter- 
preted by the student or advisor as inequitable* The basic guide- 
line presently used by the Committeie in unit assessment is that 
*^one quarterns work by a student in a normal intensity course is 
worth four units, with the relevant parameters of intensity being 
the amount of time to be spent, the number of different kinds of 
educational experiences to be encoimtered and the amount of intel- 
lectual growth to be shown* 

Review of the final product is primarily the responsibility 
of the advisor, based on the accomplishment of the learning ob- 
jectives proposed by the student in the beginning of the project; the 
Thematic Project Committee serves in an advisory capacity. In 
cases where the advisor's demonstrable competency claarly lies 
outside the area of the Thematic Project, a second reader with 
competency in the field of the Thematic Project will be reqmred for 
consultation, at least during the last quarter of work, and to assist 
the advisor in evaluating the project. This method poses many prob- 
lems, as yet unsolved, such as the status of the second reader ir 
the Small College and possible compensation^ to name only two* The 
Thematic Project Committee continues to seek equitable solutione 
to these problems* 

Another problem in Thematic Project review is the lack of 
a clear division between the Committee's and the advisor's raspori* 
sibilities. Theoretically, the advisor alone should determine the 
content of a project and the methods to be used in completing it, 
with the Committee's reaponsibility being review of the project's 
academic validity and unit assignment. In practice, however, it is 
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almost impossible to review a proposal without examining its content. 
As a result, conflicting opinions have occasionally developed^ an 
especially serious problem when a final product is in question. Grad- 
ing Thematic Projects may also present difficulties* Since the maxi- 
mujti number of units which a student in the California State University 
and Colleges system may take on a Credit/No Credit basis is 32, by 
the time a Small College student begins his or her Thematic Project 
work, most if not all of these Credit/No Credit units have been used. 
As a result, most students must receive letter grades for their The- 
matic Project work. A Thematic Project^ however, is an individually 
designed body of work, acceptable only if all the stated objectives of tli 
project have been fulfilled and if the academic standards set up 
by the Small College faculty have been met* Furthermore, be-^ 
cause of its individualiEed nature, tiiere is no standardized module 
description for this portion of the student's academic work. Under 
these circumstances, a letter grade becomes meaningless, especially 
if no detailed explanation is attached to it^ A Credit/ No Credit grade, 
coupled with a detailed anecdotal evaluation of the student's progress 
and degree of accomplishment, would be much morr^ informative 
and meaningful, 

3. Experiential Education Review . Unlike the review of 
curriculum and the Thematic Project, Experiential Education re- 
view is the responsibility of the Experiential Education coordinator. 
A student may begin Experiential Education at any time during the 
quarter. Prior to starting, however, a student mvLSt prepare a 
brief description which clearly specifies, in performance tsrms, the 
learning goals to be met. This docmrient is then submitted to the 
Experiential Education coordinator for evaluation. Based upon the 
learning goals proposed by the stadent, the coordinator will first 
determine what academic value these learning goals have to the 
student's total program in the Small College. Only after the aca- 
demic validity of the experience is established will a number of units 
to be awarded be recommended, baaed on the types of learning goals 
involved and the amount of tima the student expected to ipend on the 
job. If the student is dissatisfied with tte recommendation, he or 
she may appeal to the Experiential Education Committea. 

The student is expected to consult with the Experiential 
Education coordinator at least once every two weeks to re-evaluate 
the parformance objectives and to datermine his or her progress 
toward meeting them. As with all other Small College courses, no 
credit will be awarded if tha agreed upon objectives have not been 



attained. Final evaluation involves a self- evaluation by the stu- 
dent of the experience, a detailed list of the activities or skills 
learned, and the supervisor's evaluation of tte student's perfor- 
mance* Primary responsibility for certifying that goals have 
bean completed »d that units should be awarded, however, rests 
with the Experiential Education coordinator. Whenever possible, 
the Credit/ No Credit grade will be awarded in place of the letter 
grades* 

Under special circumstances, a student may petition the 
Experiential Education Committee to recaive credits for academi- 
cally valid past experiences not reflected on any official transcript 
This policy acknowledges the validity of many past activities and 
work experieneas found particularly in the background of older 
students. All requests for past experience units are individually 
reviewed by the Experiential Education Comittee according to the 
following guidelinasi 

1. If a past experience is clearly related to the 

student's educational or occupational goals^ the 
Committee will consider awarding units for that 
experienee after receipt of a description of the 
kind of learning and personal growth that took 
place and verification of the experience by letters 
of recommendation from the student's former 
supervisor, plus any certificates received for 
the experience* 

2* If tiie relationship between the student's past 
experience and his/her educational or occupa- 
tional goals is not evident to tiie Connmittee, it 
will recommend that the student "tfst out" of a 
course with equivalent academic contfent. If 
the nature of the es^erienee precludei this 
possibility, the Committee will require, in 
addition to the two documents mentioned in #1, 
that the student e^^lain in writing the relevance 
of the experience to his or her academic pro- 
gram before it will consider awarding \mits. 
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4, Pre-Graduation Review > Throughout the California 
State College at Dominguez Hills, the work necessary for a pre- 
graduation review is largely clerical and performed by the Office 
of Admissions and Records. Up to a point, the Small College is 
no exception. But, because of its flexible program, the Small 
College's graduation requirements are not all defined in lists of 
required and optional courses. Close and continuous academic 
advisement by a mentor throughout the student's educational career 
will have sought to ensure that the program designed for that indi-^ 
vidual student is cohesive and of high academic quality* But, since 
a student's mentor was initially assigned at random, that mentor 
may not be in the same field as the student^ s Area of Concentration. 
To provide the necessary pre-graduation review, the Area goup 
assumes primary responsibility* 

This process usually begins at least two or three quarters 
before the student's anticipated graduation date. The mentor and 
the student together prepare pre-graduation advisement forms 
(reproduced as Appeiridix F, pp. 94-99), grouping all the modules 
that he or she has taken (or has yet to take) tmder General Education, 
Area of Concentration, Thematic Project and program electives. 
The mentor then checks the prepared lists to make sure that all 
the graduation requirements for each component of the program-- 
upper division course requirements, statutory requirements, and 
so forth- -have been completed* After this preliminary review is 
completed, the forms are forwarded to the respective Area groups 
who review them for cohesiveness and academic quali^, to ensure 
that they do indeed meet Area requirements. The Area group may 
suggest that the student take additional modules, a method wMch 
is feasible only if the review t&kes placa early enough in the stu- 
dent* s progress (ideally one year before the student's scheduled 
graduation date). Should this review be delayed until the last quar- 
ter or next to the last quarter before the student's anticipated gradua- 
tion, it may become very difficult to implement any suggeitions tiie 
Area group may offer, especially since most students are intensively 
engaged in their Thematic Project work during their last quarter 
in college and have little time available for additional course work. 
Occasionally, the Area group is faced with the dilemma of eltiier 
forcing the student to postpone his or her graduation for a quarter 
or ignoring possible inadequacies of the academic program the s^- 
dent and mentor have worked out. Following this pre-graduatlon 
review by the Area groups, a final rmrimw, prlimarily clerical, is 
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conducted by the Small College Grading and Graduation Committee 
before the forms are sent to the Admission and Records Office of 
California State College, Dominguez Hills, This office than checks 
the program against their official records to malce sure that no 
discrepancies exist ^d that all the graduation requirements have 
been met* Difficulties may arise here when the personnel in 
Admissions and Records have not been properly informed of the 
Small College graduation requirements, (See Appendix G, 101, 
for the current sequence of Graduation- Check Procedures* ) 



D. DEIVELOPMENT OF PROCEDURES FOR 
MONITORING ACADEMIC PROGRESS 

Since the Small College emphasizes a student- centered 
curriculum with competency-based evaluation, it has been necessary 
to modify certain of the usual academic monitoring procedures* As 
with the grading policies and mentoring practices, special registra- 
tion procedures and recDrdkeeping systems have been de%^eloped to 
meet the particular needs of the Small College program. 

1, Grading Policies , During its first year, the Small 
College eKperimented with an evaluation system that recorded only 
those modules a student completed. In place of conventional letter 
grades, the faculty prepared detailed anecdotal evaluations of stu- 
dents* progress in each module* Then in the 1972-1973 academic 
year, the faculty revised its original Credit/No Record grading 
policy as directed, to comply with that established for the California 
State University and Colleges system. Letter grades are now used 
in all modules^ except for a few where the letter grade is clearly 
inappropriate. In such modules as Writing Adjunct and Study Skills, 
and in others chosen by the student, he or she is graded Credit/ No 
Credit only (up to a maKimum of 32 tmits). 

The administrative symbol ^*SP" (Satisfactory Progress) is 
automatically assigned to modules that run over any quarter break 
(such as Thematic Project Fieldwork/Research or "Fundamentals of 
Film Makings a 20-week module), and to any self-paced module 
which a student has not completed by the end of the quarter. In the 
latter instance, a student must file a contractual Module Extension 
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form, on v^hich the instructor specifies the work to he completed 
and the proposed date of completion (up to two quarters of 
additional time). This use of SP, originally intended to facilitate 
self-pacing, has more often aerved to decelerate students' prog- 
ress thus creating an accumulation of unfinished modules from 
previous quarters which overload faculty too. Therefore, he- 
ginning with Fall 1974. each Module Extension form alio specifies 
the grade which the student will receive if he or she has not 
finished the module by the completion date agreed upon, an 
innovative use of "SP" within the California State University 
and Colleges system. Peer tutors are also being used to help 
students complete their extended modules. In the event a student 
clearly cannot complete a module without extensive tutorial assis- 
tance, however, he or she is encouraged to drop it, rather than 
receiving an extention of the completion date for that module. (The 
present Grading Policies are reproduced as Appendix H p. 103. ) 

2. B ecordkeeping S ystem . During the 1974-1975 aca- 
demic year, the Small College began to utilize the campus Honey- 
well H-200 computer to provide accurate and timely data to serve 
both faculty and administrative information needs. In generating 
such data, the Small College has sought to preserve maximum flexi- 
bility for the student, while still providing the records needed by 
administration (such as enrollment figures), by mentors (on their 
mentees' academic progress), by the peer tutoring program (of 
students who are still working on modules and may need assistance) 
and so forth. 

To obtain accurate records of student enrollments, the 
Small College uses a Module Sign-Up card (reproduced in Appendix 
E- see p. 87). These records provide immediate, manually 
determined figures for module enrollments, average module size, 
academic load per student and the mmiber of Full-Time Equivalent 
"students" (FTE). When key-punched with the student's file number 
and name, the course code number and units and the mentor's name, 
the cards can be used to reproduce these data automatically, with 
the computer printout serving as a permanent record of beginning 
quarter enrollments. Toward the end of each quarter, these same 
Module Sign-Up cards are returned to the respective instructors, 
who record each student's grade on the cards and sign them. The 
grades are then key-punched onto the cards to permit computer 
analysis and to generate an end-of-quarter grade report. These 
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cards are then stored on a magnetic disk for, use on the Honey- 
well H=200 computer. In academic advising, the following 
intormation can be retrieved from the stored data- 

a. complete module records, including grades, 
for each student | 

b. overall grade point average (gpa) for each 
student; 

c. progress point score for each student; 

d. lists of incomplete modules, by individual 
students, for mentors; 

e. class lists for instructors; and 

f. current study lists for both mentors'and 
students.^ 

Certainly, this same data bank can also be used for academic 
accounting purpoeeSj providing Biidh outputs as current enroll- 
ment listSj total FTE e.nrollment lists of students enrolled in a 
particular module over the past three years, number of large 
college students who took Small College modules, percentage of 
units earned by Small College and/ or large college students, 
average module enrollments, gpa^s for particular Btudents or 
groups of students, etc* The types of information available 
are only limited, in this respect, by the questione which are asked* 
The main purpose of this recordkeeping system is to serve the 
unique needs of tha Small College program, rather than having an 
entire innovative curriculum fit an existing recordkeeping syetem, 

3, Academie Mentoring and Module Sign- Up Procedures, 

A flexible academic curriculum is viable only if very careful and 
close academic advisement is also provided to the students. One 
of the main functions of mentoring is to provide students with care- 
ful academic guidance. This academic mentoring is usually carried 
out during the last two weeks of each quarter. Module Sign- Up 
cards pre-punched with the student's name, file number and mentor's 
name are provided to the mentors. Students must thus see their 
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mentors to plan their academic program,. And only after their 
course-of- study for next quarter has been prepared can they 
fill out the pre-punched Module Sign- Up cards, one for each 
Small College module to be taken. For their mentoring records, 
some faculty have used the Small College mentoring forms (see 
Appendix E, p. 90 ). On this form, a record of the student's 
progress in General Education, Area of Concentration and 
Thematic Project can be entered. In addition, the student's 
complete course of study (including both large and Small College 
classes) is also recorded. After mentoring, students take 
the completed Module Sign-Up cards to the Small College office 
for filing. On the day after the scheduled mentoring period, a 
random elimination process is made for any oversubscribed 
classes. A list of closed classes and the names of students 
eliminated from those classes is then posted, both in the regis- 
tration area and in the Small College office. This procedure 
provides all Small College students with an equal opportunity to 
sign up for a class. It also provides a priority privilege to 
Small College students, over large college students wishing to 
take a Small College module. Of course, the present academic 
mentoring procedure still needs many refinements. 



E. FACULTY RESOURCE ALLOCATION 



During the third year of the program, the Recruiting Com- 
mittee was redesignated the Faculty Resources Committee and 
charged with addressing many of the wider issues that were be- 
ginning to be questioned by the Office of Academic Affairs. 
While the Small College curriculum operates semi autonomously, 
it does use resources from the wider college, which are budgeted 
ou an 18^1 student- faculty ratio. Therefore, there has been a need 
to assess and justify their utilization, both in terms of directions, 
tiie Small College curriculum is taking and relative to projected 
program developments campus-wide. Decisions about these 
matters thus became an additional administrative responsibility 
delegated to faculty, one involving a host of problems not en- 
countered in the typical departmental setting. Since the Small 
College is responsible for offering a total range of curriculum 
offerings in the liberal arts and sciences, staffing decisions are 
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difficult to make bacause gaps in the curriculimi must often 
be as seised by faculty outiide of the field or area in question. 
Any additions to the Small College faculty, furthermore, must 
be in areas which minimize duplication of larf i college offer- 
ings or overstafflng in areas where large college enrollments 
have declined. These concerns have influenced Small College 
decisions regarding faculty resources. In partial response, 
for example, the faculty have drafted a policy statement for im- 
plementing a program of faculty exchanges with the large col- 
lege to expand the curriculum beyond what would otherwise be 
possible and to provide an opportunity for Small College facul^ 
to teach courses in other campus divisions. Clearly, Small 
College faculty exchanges require extensive planning to be smooth- 
ly integrated with the Small College curriculum. 

One major activi^ of the Faculty Resources Committee 
has been the development of a rationale supporting the need to 
revise the systemwide faculty workload formulae^ which fail 
to accurately reflect the workload involved in many aspects of 
innovative programs. For example^ new course preparation 
entails a constant overload factor, which must be considered if 
the experimental nature of the program is to be maintained; 
interdisciplinary education requires extensive te^n- teaching, 
which current formulae discourages finally, non-traditional 
learning experiences, as in the Thematic Project, entail closer 
faculty supervision than is normally considered coet-effeotive. 
In meetings with representatives from the Chancellor's Office* 
the Small College has docimiented its need for ^ternative ways to 
compute workload data. Such data will continue to be collected 
and should help justify the need for eventually revising the system- 
wide formulae to accommodate innovative curricula, witii their 
need for a reduced student-faculty ratio. In fuUilling its respon- 
sibility for coordinating faculty recruiteient in particular, tiie 
Facul^ Resources Committee has successfully argued that an 
experimental unit requires a somewhat lower studant-f acuity ratio 
thM a normal departeient, providing a rationale for the reduced 
ratio: the excessive workload that tiie faculty has e^erienced 
and the consequent decline in new aourse development that has 
resulted, and so forth. In the future* this Committee will con- 
tinue to study tiie mauiy issues surrounding faculty resource 
allocation in an experimental progri^n, and to assess the impli- 
cations of different staffing and workload patterns for the system 
at large. 
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in. Measures of Success 



Having deicrlbed the curriculum design of the Small Collaga 
and the new faqulty roles which hava emerged in its implementation, 
we can examine how wall the Small Collage practica apprommates 
the Small CoUega promise of thraa years ago. This requiras evalua- 
tion of four maasuras of potential successi success In individualizing 
aducation for a hataroganeous studant population, success in helping 
studants accalerate through college^ auccass in m^lmlslng cost 
affactiveness within an innovative progriufn, and success in dissemi- 
nating Small College innovations to other academic settings. 



A, HETEROGENEITY 

One of the original goals of the Small College was to work with 
a heterogeneous student body. The data in Tahle 3, 1 Indicate that the 
Small College student body is heterogeneous. 

Without complete campus-wide data, it is difficult to accurately 
determine the extent to which Small College students are representa- 
tive of the California State College, Domlnguez Hills student body as 
a whole* But tiie effect of Small College student heterogeneity- -mea- 
sured in terms of age, sex, ethnic background and basis-of-admisslon-- 
can be discussed relative to college grade point averages (gpa)# 

In general, however, note that the mean gpa of all Small College 
students is considerably higher than fhe campus-wide mean, 3. 21 
instead of 2* 90 , primarily because of the evaluation method adopted 
in the Small College. In keeping with its initial commitment to com- 
petency-based learning, the Small College facidty believe that giving 
a student low grades because his or her demonstrated classroom per- 
formance has not measured up to the accepted academic standard does 
not help that s^dent to learn* Instead, the faculty return substandard 



-This latter figure includes all CSCDH students, both undergraduate 
and graduate. 
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Table 3. 1 



A COMPARISON OF THE ENROLLMENT 
IN THE SMALL COLLEGE WITH OTHER CAMPUSES 
BY AGE, SEX AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND 





Small College 


CSCDH 




Avarage Aga 
Avarage Range 
Median Age 


25, 5 

16-62 

21.7 


28. 1* 

16-65* 
c 


25. 2* 

12-80* 

23* 


Sex 

Female 
Male 


58.2% 
41.8% 


52. 3%* 
47.7%* 


54. 8%* 
45.2%* 


Ethnic Background 
Black 

Spanish Surnamed 
Oriental 
Caucasian 
Other 


22. 5% 
6.7% 
5.4% 

65.4% 


c 
c 
c 
c 

c 


6. 2%^ 
6. 3%^ 
6. 0%^ 
77. 1%^ 
4. 4%^ 



a. The Division of Institutional Research, "Statistical Abstract No. 
4, Enrollment by Age, Sex, and Class Level, 1974-75, "The 
California State University and Colleges, Office of the Chancel- 
lor, p. 1,5 and 26. 

b. The Division of Institutional Research, "Statistical Abstract, 
1974", The California State University and Colleges^ Office of 
the Chancellor, p. 8. 

Q. Data not available. 
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work so that the student can, with faculty help, re-do it until it 
is acceptable. This method directly enhances students* learning, 
and it also resulti in a higher gpa^ Obviously, this method also 
consumes more faculty time, 

1, Age , The median age of Small College students has 
increased from 18 in 1972-1973 to 21.7 years of age in the 1974- 
1975 academic year, and the mean age has increased from 20 years 
in 1972-1973 to 25* 5 in 1974-1975. One possible eKplanatlon of 
why tha median and mean ages are increasiiig may be that more 

and more older students are becoming attracted to the Small College's 
three-year degree opportunities. On the other hand, the median 
age of all CSCDH students is probably increasing also. In contrast 
with students who have just graduated from high school, the older 
students tend to be primarily women whose children are now old 
enough to take care of themselves* veterans whose education was 
interrupted by military service and others whose careers are now 
at a stage where a college degree is necessary for further profes- 
sional advancement. But no significant correlation^appeared be- 
tween college gpa and student age (see Table 3. 2), except that the 
35-and«over age group scores slightly higher than the rest, 
possibly because of their relatively greater maturity* self* 
motivation and commitment to education. 

2. Sex . The female population in the Small College rose 
from 50% in~r972 to 58, 2% in Fall 1974, though again for no apparent 
reason. One of the most consistent differences in academic perfor- 
mance between sexes everywhere is that females tend to achieve 
higher gpa' SI and the Small College is no exception. The 139 female 
Small College students had a gpa of 3* 31, while the male students 
had a 3. 08 gpa. 

3* Transfer Students . Many students transfer into the 
Small College from other institutions. In the sample of 239 students, 
102 had no previous college es^erience, while the rest brought some 
transfer units here. Nevertheless, the academic performMce in 
the Small College of these two groups is comparable (see Table 3. 3). 

4. Special Admissions . About one fourth of the students in 
the Small College are admitted to California State College, Dominguez 
Hills under special consideration. Of the 239 student s^nple, one 
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student was an Adult Exception, ^ twenty-one entered through the 
Educational Opportunity Program, one was a Lower Division 
Exception, 2 two were Particular Major ExceptlonB, 3 nineteen 
were admitted through the Small College's own Special Adsflit 
Progrean and nineteen were given Veterans' Exceptions. 



Table 3. 2 

AGE VS. GPA EARNED IN SMALL COLLEGE 





Age Range 






15- 


25 


25 


-35 


35- 


8t-over 


Total 




G.P. A. 


Number 


Percent 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


4. 00-3. 50 


65 


42. 2% 


20 


43. 5% 


22 


56. 4% 


107 


44. 8% 


3.49-3. 00 


47 


30. 5 


14 


30.4 


8 


20. 5 


69 


28. 9 


2. 99-2. 50 


24 


15. 6 


6 


13.0 


3 


7.7 


33 


13. 8 


2.49-2. 00 


13 


8.4 


2 


4. 3 


3 


7. 7 


18 


7.5 


1. 99-1. 50 


3 


1. 9 


1 


2.2 


0 


0. 0 


4 


1.7 


1.49-1. 00 


1 


0. 6 


0 


0. 0 


0 


0. 0 


1 


0.4 


0. 99-0. 50 


1 


0. 6 


0 


0. 0 


0 


0. 0 


1 


0.4 


0.49-0.00 


0 


0. 0 


3 


6.5 


3 


7. 7 


6 


2.5 








i 













^An Adult Exception is the exception granted to an applicant older than 
18 years of age who has not graduated from high school and never attend 
ed college. 

2 Lower Division Exception refers to those students who were admitted 
to CSCDH without meeting the minimum entrance requir«nents and who 
have fewer than 72 earned quarter units. 

3particular Major Exceptions are students admitted to CSCDH under 
the same conditions as a Lower Division Exception, except these stu- 
dents have between 72 and 83 earned quarter units. 
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Table 3. 3 

TRANSFER STATUS VS. GPA EARNED IN SMALL COLLEGE 



gg'^- - ■■ — — — - , ■ • • ■ 


Transfer 
Student 


Studente With 
No Previous 
College Experience 


,-- — ^— - II 
All 


Number of Students 


137 


102 


239 


Average GPA 


3, 27 


3, 14 


3. 21 


Average no, of quarter 








units/quarter 


15,40 


15, 25 


15. 34 



Most of the special admission groups performed well, par- 
ticularly the adult exception, the lower division exception, the par- 
ticular major exceptions and the Small College special admissionSj 
comprising 37% of all the special admissions (see Table 3,4), This 
iuccess rate most probably may be attributed to the individualized 
attention given Small College students through the mentoring system. 
In addition, the Small College faculty also has developed a number of 
courses in basic skills such as mathematics, English and fundamental 
iearning skills^ these, and the peer tutoring program, all contributed 
to the success of the special admit program in the Small College, 

bi conclusion, then, the data available indicate that the Small 
College program can provide quality indivi dualized education for a 
heterogeneous student population. 
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Table 3.4 

SPECIAL ADMISSIONS STATUS VS. GPA EARNED IN S. C. 



Admission Status 


No. of 
Students 


GPA 


Average No, of 
Units/Quarter 


Adult Exception 


1 


3. 78 


18.2 


E. O. P. 


21 


2. 80 


11. 8 


Lower Division Exc, 


1 


3. 83 


21.5 


Particular Major Exc. 


2 


3.66 


18.4 


SC Special Admit 


19 


3. 33 


14.2 


Veteran's Exception 


19 


2.93 


12. 2 


All Small College 


239 


3.21 


15. 3 


All CSCDH 


•* 


2.90 


11. 5 



B. ACCELERATION 



The average progress per quarter towards the baccalaureate 
degree of the 239 students who were enrolled in the Small College 
during the Spring of 197S one measure of "acceleration" is described 
in Table 3. 5 and Figure 3. 1. These data show that the average 
number of units earned by a Small College student each quarter tends 
to increase from 15 units per quarter In the student's first year, to 
17. 8 units in the second year and 18. 9 units in the third year. (The 
apparent slowdown during the eighth quarter is probably due to 
students who begin the Thematic Project but who would not ordinarily 
complete it that quarteri therefore, they appear to have received 
fewer units for that quarter. ) The approadmately fifteen umes earned 
each quarter by first year students reflect the fact that Small College 
students accelerate only when they are prepared and have been trained 
to do so. The increase in the number of units earned per quarter 
during the next two years, to 17-19 units, may imply that the Small 
College program does train students to accelerate, primarily 
through a variety of independent non- classroom learnings such as 
the Thematic Project, Experiential Education and Independent Study. 
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Table 3. 5 

AVERAGE CUMULATrVE NUMBER OF QUARTER UNITS 
EARNED BY A SMALL COLLEGE STUDENT 



Number of Quarters 
in Small College 


Average Cumulative 
No, of Units Earned 


No. of Students 
in Sample 


1 


15.4+ 3.0 


239 


2 


30.5+ 5.2 


220 


3 


45.0+ 7.5 


194 


4 


63.4+ 9.9 


110 


5 


80. 9 + 11.6 


100 


6 


98.4+ 13.4 


82 


7 


119. 9 + 14.7 


37 


8 


136. 1 + 15. 3 


31 


9 


155. 2 + 17.2 


25 



When a student completed a large number of units par quarter, on© 
of the major concerns to the faculty has been whether that student 
could simultaneously meet academic standards. This is a difficult 
question to answer since the Small College has only begun to grad- 
uate students and their graduate school performance is not yet avail- 
able for evaluation. Those sttidents who completed a greater number 
of units per quarter also received higher gpa's (see Table 3* 6), 
Apparently, highly motivated students can achieve acceleration 
while maintaining high academic quality intheirlearning at tiie 
Small College. 
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Table 3. 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS EARNED 
PER QUARTER VS. GRADE POINT AVERAGE 



per Quarter 


GPA 


Nunfibsr of 
Studfint s 
in Sample 


6. 0 or less 


1. 83 


10 


6. 1 - 8. 0 


2. 97 


12 


8. 1 - 10. 0 


2. 97 


18 


10. 1 - 12. 0 


3. 15 


44 


12. 1 - 14. 0 


3. 19 


29 


14. 1 - 16. 0 


3. 24 


50 


16. 1 - 18. 0 


3. 52 


30 


18. 1 - 20. 0 


3. 50 


19 


20. 1 - 22. 0 


3. 38 


17 


22. 1 - 24. 0 


3. 71 


5 


24. 1 or more 


3. 75 


5 



1, Thematie PrQjecta, A total of 26 Small CoUega 
students have complatad Thematic Projaats, with 23 finiihing 
in the third year. Of this number, 19 have already graduated 
from the Small College* Each of these students reaeived 2 units 
for preparing (and thereby learning how to prepare^ Thematic 
Project proposal. The amount of coursework these students 
counted toward their Thematic Projects ranged from 0 to 48 units, 
with an average of 14. 96 units per student (see Table 3* 7)* Thus, 
most students spend the equivalent of one academic quarter in the 
classroom to prepare themselves specifically to do Thematic 
Project- related independent worki the fieldwork/ research and 
the final product. For those students who took a large amount of 
related coursework, the Thematic Project is almost eqmvalent 
to a minor. Its cohesiveness is built on the theme which links 
all the coursework together by means of the final product. 
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In the fieldwork/ re search portion of the Thematic Projecti 
students earned from 0 to 29* 5 uniti, with 11,48 imits "being the 
average. This wide range is primarily dua to tiie diversity in the 
natura of Thamatia Projacts. Some were strietly academio, for 
example, resembling a senior thesis; such Thematic Projects 
seldom involved extensive fieldwork. In general^, tihose students 
who have done extanoive Thematic Project- related coursework 
complete a smallar nvunber of units in fieldwork/research, and 
those who completa extansive fieldwork/ re search, and do not take as 
many eoursei for their Thematic Projacta. 



Table 3. 7 

NUMBERS OF UNITS EARNED FOR EACH 
COMPONENT OF THE THEMATIC PROJECT 



Type of work involved 


Lowe st 


Highest 


Average 


Proposal 


2 


2 


2 


Coursework 


0 


48 


14. 96 


Fieldwork/ Re search 


0 


29.5 


11.48 


Final Product 


2 


15 


5. 69 


Total Thematic Project 


9 


53 


34. 13 



The number of units complatad by a studant in the final pro- 
duct varied from 2 to 15 units with 5. 69 as tha avarage. Twenty of 
the 26 studenti in this sample racaivad six units or lass lor their 
final product. Those who raoaivad mora units lor thalr final pro- 
duct eithar had a multi-facatad final product or an eKtanslva piaee 
of literary work as their final product. 
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2, Experiential Educatiom The unique feature of Expe- 
riential Education in the Small College is that the number of units 
awarded is not based purely on the number of hours per week a 
student is involved in the particular experience, but also depends 
on the number and the types of learning objectives a student is 
to accomplish for the quarter* The number of students involved 



Table 3, 8 

EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION UNIT DISTRIBUTIONS 



Quarter/Year 


Total No. of Units 
Awarded in E E 


No. of Students 
In Sample 


Fall 1972 


8. 0 


2 


Winter 1973 


20. 0 


5 


Spring 1973 


79. 0 


17 


Fall 1973 


136. 0 


29 


Winter 1974 


145. 0 


35 


Spring 1974 


184. 0 


39 


Fall 1974 


216. 0 


46 


Winter 1975 


166. 0 


38 


■ Spring 1975 


209. 0 
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in Experiential Education during the first year of the Small College 
was low because almost all the students that year were freshmen 
and deeply involved in completing their General Education^ and also 
because the Small College had no Experiential Education coordinator 
that year (see Tabls 3, 8), The maturing of the students, and the 
addition of an Experiential Education coordinator to ttie Small 
College faculty in the Fall of 1973, caused a sharp increase in the 
number of students involved in Experiential Education, to about 
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\%% of the total student body. With reference to the total number 

of units granted by the Small College, the percentage from Expe- 
riential Education rose from 0. 4% of units granted in Fall 1972 to 
5.8% inS^>ring 1975 (see Table 3.16 below). The effect of the 
Experiential Education program on Small College students' accel- 
eration is not yet established. For those students who have grad- 
uated, however, 4. 83% of their graduation units were earned 
through Experiential Education; comparable figures from CSCDH 
are unavsLilable. 



Table 3. 9 

DISrRIBUTlON OF INDEPENDENT STUDY UNITS 



Quarter/ Y ear 


No. of Units 
Granted in IS 


No. of Students 
in Sample 


Fall 1972 


7. 5 


3 


Winter 1973 


6. 5 


3 


Spring 1973 


36 


12 


Fall 1973 


51 


14 


Winter 1974 


107 


27 


Spring 19 74 


91. 5 


20 


Fall 1974 


85 


27 


Winter 1975 


108 


30 


Spring 19 75 


121 


35 



3. Indepandent Study , The emphasis on individualized 
academic learning in tha^mall College necassitated the offering 
of Itidipeiident Studies to meet many of our students' needs (sea 
Table 3, 9). 
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The participation in Independent Study ^incr eases gradually 
over the three year period, which can probably be attributed to 
the maturation and progressive sophistication of the student body 
in seeking out this instructional option. With reference to the 
total number of units granted in Small College, the percent of 
Independent Study units granted rose from 0.4% in Fall 1972 to 
3. 3% in Spring 1975, and has held at about 3% since Winter 1974 
(See Table 3, 16 below); comparable figures from CSCDH are 
unavailable* 

4, Graduation Data . Since Spring 1973, the Small College 
has graduated a total of 19 students. Five of the nineteen joined 
Small College as freshmen, one of whom graduated in 6 quarters, 
one in 7 quarters, one in 8 quarters and two in 9 quarters of work 
in residence. The number of units transferred in by these grad- 
uates ranges from 3 to 135. 5 units, averaging 55.4 units per 
graduate (see Table 3. 10). Although no special screening method 
is employed to select students, some sort of self- selection has 
apparently caused these acceleration achievements higher than the 
system-wide norm. On the average, these graduates spent 6. Z6 
quarters in Small College before graduation, and the average 
number of units per quarter completed by this group was 22. 98, 
compared with the 13,7 units per quarter completed by ^ 
a California State University and Colleges June 1967 graduate^ 
the average grade point averages for the two groups are 3,44 and 
2* 67 respectively. 

Small College graduates earned an average of 192, 6 units, 
with 186, 5 being the lowest and 205. 5 the highest (see Table 
3, 11). The General Education component generally comprised about 
one- third of a graduate's entire progr^n, ranging from 60, the 
minimum requirement, to 78, and averaged 63.7 units. Often part 
of this General Education program provided students with the foun- 
dation to their Area of Concentration and Thematic Project, This 
fundamental component of the program provides our students with 
a broad Liberal Arts background. Since the Small College Area of 



■Division of Institution Research, ^'Those Who Made It^*, The 
California State Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Jan. 29, 1969, 
p. Z3, 
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of Concentration differs from a traditional "major", principally 
in its interdisciplinary nature, the unit requirement is necessarily 
higher than that of a "major'*. The average number of imits Small 
College graduates completed for their Areas of Concentration was 
58. 2 ranging from 38 to 81. Though a Thematic Project need not 
be related to a student^ s Area of Concentration, the majority were. 



Table 3. 10 

SOME DATA ON THE GRADUATES 
(N^19) 



Averages 



Units Transferred 

Units Earned while in Small College 

Total Units at Graduation 

No. of Quarters spent in Sinall College 

Units Earned per quarter while in Small College 



55.4 
137. 2 
192,6 
6, 26 

22* 98 



Of the 19 graduates, only 3 pur sued a theme not related to their 
Area of Concentration* Among the graduates, the number of units 
received for the Thematic Pro j act ranged from 9 to 53, averaging 
32. 0 quarter units per sttident (see Table 3* 12). As might be ex- 
pected, these data are very similar to the data for all who have 
ccmpleted a Thematic Project (cf. Table 3.7, above). And the 
academic values gained should therefore be similar to those dis- 
cussed in the previous section. 

The future plans of 16 of the 19 graduates are known to tho 
Small CoUegei nine will enter or have entered postgraduate studies, 
some at prestigious univeriities; their performance will not be known 
for a year or two, though the SxTnall College plans to do a follow up 
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study on these students. Of the other seven, all but one plan to 
work. To date, half of our graduates are pursuing careers, in 
work or study, closely related to the work they did in their 
Thematic Project, 



Table 3, 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF THEMATIC PROJECT UNITS 
EARNED BY GRADUATES 



Types of work involved 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average 


Proposal 


2 


2 


2 


Cour sework 


0 


48 


13. 6 


Fieldwork/Re search 


0 


29 


10. 6 


Final Product 


2 


15 


5.8 


Total Thematic Project 


9 


53 


32. 0 



a COST EFFECTIVENESS 



Over the past three years, the Small College has been gradually 
becoming self-supporting. As ihown in Table 3. IS, the Small 
College full time equivalent student /faculty ratio (or SFR) had 
reached its all-time high of 17,47, comparable with the system- 
wide data (see Table 3. 14, 52)* 

The Fall 1973 SFR^s for the 19 California State Unlveriity and 
Colleges campuses show that this ratio tends to increase with the 
size of the student body (see Table 3. 14). These data, from 
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campuses ranging in enrollment be^een Z, 600 and 30, 000, show 
the SFR tapering off rapidly as the size of the campus becomes 
smaller (see Figure 3.2 below)* For example Bakersfield and 
Stanislaus, both with enrollments in the vicinity of 2, 000 (and both 
with experimental programs operating on their campuses) had 
SFR's of 15.71 and 12.95, respectively. 



Table 3. 13 

SFR GROWTH IN SMALL COLLEGE; 
(BASED ON 3-WEEK CENSUS) 





FTES 


FTEF 


SFR 


Fall 1972 




129. 1 


11. 5 


11. 23 


Fall 1973 




259. 46 


15. 0 


17. 30 


Fall 1974 




279. 57 


16. 0 


17.47 



The experimental nature of the Small College naturally sug- 
gests that its faculty will always need to spend considerable time 
in establishing program policy, as well as designing new modules 
and curricula and guiding students through the tiiree modes of 
independent learning io important to the Small College curriculum. 
So it is only reasonable to expect that the SFR in the Small College 
should also fall within the range of 13 to 15* As seen in Table 3* 13 
above, however, with the exception of Fall 1972, the SFR in the 
Small Collega has constantly exceeded these figures. This fact 
may have contributed indirectly to the unusually heavy workload 
most Small College faculty have had to contend with, in addition 
to the number of new preparations they have offered. Note that, as 
Small College module offerings have begun to stablilize (partly in 
response to workload), the percentage of new modules offered dur- 
ing the past three years has been steadily declining (see Table 3. 15), 
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Table 3. 14 

SYSTEM-WIDE SFR VS. TOTAL FTE FOR FALL 1973 



Campus 


Enrollment 


FTE 


Faculty 


SFR 


Bakersfield 


2758 


2356 


150 


15, 71 


Chico 


12442 


11638 


595 


19. 56 


Dominguez Hills 


4836 


3872 


209 


18. 53 


Fresno 


13521 


13312 


724 


18, 39 


Fullerton 


18759 


13312 


621 


21.44 


Hayward 


12647 


9704 


504 


19.25 


Hurnbolclt 


7161 


6589 


385 


17. 11 


Long Beach 


30505 


21129 


964 


21. 92 


Los Angeles 


23826 


15640 


809 


19. 33 


Northridge 


24990 


18454 


855 


21, 58 


Pomona 


10609 


9266 


491 


18, 87 


Sacramento 


18751 


15311 


758 


20, 20 


San Bernardino 


3043 


2591 


118 


21. 96 


San Diego 


30019 


22844 


1028 


22. 22 


Calexico 


419 


282 






San Francisco 


21239 


16255 


782 


20. 79 


San Jose 


27841 


20848 


976 


21. 36 


Santa Barbara 


739 


665 






Sonoma 


5553 


5103 


274 


18. 62 


Stanislaus 


2604 


1909 


152 


12. 95 


All 


286633 


223253 


11074 


20. 16 
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FIGURi 3.2 



RiUTION BITWiiN FTi/FACULTY RATIO AND THi ENROLLMeNT, PALL 1973 
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The Small College has achieved its greater cost effectiveness 
by providing students with a variety of opportunities to accelerate 
(see data in the Acceleration section. Table 3. 5 and Figure 3. 1, 
pp. 36,42). Assiiming that this trend of student progress is sus- 
tained for another academic year, one can expect that an average 
Small College student could be able to graduate in less than 11 
quarters, or about 3. S calendar years with 75% annual attendance 
(3 quarters per year), which compares very favorably with 6.4 
calendar years with 75. 8% attendance, the average time for gradua- 
tion in the California State University and Colleges system in 1967. 



Table 3. 15 
PERCENT OF NEW PREPARATIONS 





Total 


New 


Percentage 


Quarter/Year 


Modules 


Modules 


of New 




Offered 


Offored 


Preparations 


Fall 1972 


45 


45 


100 


Winter 1973 


41 


35 


85.4 


Spring 1973 


35 


27 


77. 1 


Fall 1973 


51 


36 


70, 6 


Winter 1974 


62 


42 


67. 7 


Spring 1974 


59 


46 


78. 0 


Fall 1974 


57 


28 


49. 1 


Winter 1975 


6l 


26 


42. 6 


Spring 1975 


54 


26 


48. 2 



Division of Institutional Research, "Those Who Made The 
California State Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Jan. 1969, p. 23 
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Obviously, the shorter the time a student stays in college to ob- 
tain a baccalaureate, the more appreciable the savings enjoyed 
by the State* Acceleration can also be studied in terms of the 
average number of units earned per quarter: during Spring 1975 
in the Small College^ this figure was 15.2 quarter units (and 
15. 34 overall through time), while the average number of units 
earned by students at Calfornia State College, Dominguez Hills 
during the same quarter was only 11,5 units* 



Table 3, 16 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS EARNED 
IN INDEPENDENT LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Quarter/ Year 


Experiential 
Education 


Independent 
Study 


Thematic 
Project* 


Total 


Fall 1972 


0. 41 


0. 39 


0. 00 


0. 80 


Winter 1973 


I. 03 


0. 34 


0. 00 


1. 37 


Spring 1973 


4. 08 


1. 86 


0. 00 


5. 94 


Fall 1973 


3. 49 


1. 31 


0. 62 


5. 42 


Winter 1974 


4. 73 


3.49 


1. 17 


9. 39 


Spring 1974 


6. 19 


3. 08 


4. 13 


13.40 


Fail 1974 


5. 15 


2. 03 


3. 74 


10. 92 


Winter 1975 


4. 51 


2. 93 


5. 10 


12. 54 


Spring 1975 


5. 76 


3. 33 


6. 79 


15. 88 



^Includes the proposal, fieldwork/ research and final product units, 
but not Thematic Project related coursework. 
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One of the major reasons a student can aGcelerate in the Small 
College is the close relation between students and faculty, especially 
important when students are working on their Thematic Projects 
and other types of individualized learnings. However, this type of 
individualii;ed instruction taKes faculty time heavily, as faculty are 
working one-to-one with students instead of with groups in class- 
room instruction. Table 3. 16 lists the extent of student participa- 
tion in various types of independent learning over the past threa 
years. Student participation in the Thematic Project, predictably, 
continues to rise (see Table 3. 17), though the trend is leveling off in 
Experiential Education and Independent Study. The number of 



Table 3. 17 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THEMATIC PROJECTS 



Quarter/Year 


Total TP 


No. of Students 


Units Earned 


Earning TP Units 


Fall 1972 


0 


0 


Winter 1973 


0 


0 


Spring 1973 


0 


0 


Fall 1973 


24 


6 


Winter 1974 


36 


6 


Spring 1974 


123 


16 


Fall 1974 


157 


19 


Winter 1975 


188 


34 


Spring 1975 


246. 5 


37 



students who were working on a Thematic Project had reached 37 
in Spring 1975, or 15. 5% of the 239 students attending the Small 
College that quarter. Ai the Small College maturea. the pro- 
portion should rise to about one- fourth ol the total stud ant popu- 
lation involved in, Thematic Projects at any one time, As more 
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students begin their Thematic Project, however, it seems that 
student demands upon faculty time will become even heavier. In 
addition to pro^dding students with the opportunity to accelerate, 
however, the Thematic Project offers much greater value to a stu- 
nt^ s academic program than a course normally contributes, 
gain suggesting that granting the Small College a lower SFR is 
es sential. 

In general, it should be noted that all of the above data on 
cost effectiveness reflect gains made by the Small College faculty 
in the attempt to '^measure up'' to SFR^s attained by other aca- 
demic units not charged with innovation. The toll, in faculty 
morale, in program vitality and in student benefit, is difficult to 
assess quantitatively. But it remains the clear sense 6f all involved 
with the Small College eKperience that innovative units can well 
repay the additional expenditures represented by modified expecta- 
tions of ''productivity'', as typically construed. Any new educational 
venture, and especially one committed to acceleration, should be 
expected to "cost'^ more, according to f ome measures, commensu- 
rate with the g: eater and more varisd sort^ nf ''productivity" w.. 
it is expected to generate. 



D, DISSEMINATION 

In its brief history, the Small Ccllege program has achip-^ed 
several distinctions within the acaderniq community. These spnak 
well for the faculty whotse commitment to aducational innovation 
has earned them externa?, recognition ol the value and success of 
their ventures* 

This past Spring, for example, a multi-campua grant proposal 
entitled ''Writing Adjunct Transfer'^ was submitted from the Small 
College to the Chancellor's Office Division of New Program Develop- 
ment and Evaluation, This proposal became one of 14 multi- campus 
grants funded for 1975-1976 throughout the California State University 
and Colleges system. The Writing Adjunct Transfer will enable 
six campuses (Sonoma, DomingueE Hills, FuUerton, Long Beach, 
San Diego and San Luis Obispo) to adapt a program, already success- 
fully implemented in the Small College, to the neede of theiir indi%d- 
dual campus by astabh^hing pilot Writing Adjunct programs, by 
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designing programs to train peer tutors, and by instituting facalty 
development sessions in tha teaching of writing. 

Last year, the Di^dsion of New Program Development and 
Evaluation instituted a '^mini-grant^^ program. Each campus was 
allocated several thousand dollars to fund projects that were con- 
sidered to serve the best interests of the individual campuses. 
At CSCDH, a campus review team was formedj and of four grant 
proposals submitted by the Small College faculty, two were approved 
and funded: ''Individualized Writing Resources'' and ''A Pilot Peer- 
Tutoring Program^^ 

Several faculty members ha\^e, as invited participants, dis- 
cussed innovative projects developed by the Small College at various 
workshops and conferences, including the following^ 

Panel on Thematic Projects, Chancellor's Office 
Regional Workshop on Innovation, sponsored by 
Division of New Program Development and 
Evaluation, 1973. 

Presentation of Writing Adjunct, Calif ornia State 
University and Colleges, English Council, San 
Diego, 1975. 

Innovation in Education, An Interdisciplinary Modeli 
The Small College, paper presented at tiie annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, June, 1974. 

Role of Faculty in the Development of Experiential 
Learning, Co-leader for Workshop at the annual 
meeting of the Cooperative Assessment of Experi- 
ential Learning, New Orleans, May 1975. 

Experiential Learning, Co«leader at the Workshop 
for Creative Change, sponsored by Division of 
New Program Development and Evaluation, 1974, 

The D^vulopiT^ent of Self-Paced Programs! Prepara- 
tion, Implen:en+ation and Evaluation, paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Western 
Psychological Association, April 1974, 
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Team Teaching, paper presented at the meeting of 
Pacific Sociological Association, Victoria, C. , 
March 1975 

Intardisciplinary Education, Co-leader of Workshop 
at the Chancellor's Office Recional Workshop on 
Innovaticn, Februafy 1974, 

During the June 1975 Commencement EKercises, one Small 
College faculty membar was named the Outstanding Professor at 
CSCDH and represented this campus for the Systemwide Outitand= 
ing Professor Award* Another award, for Distinguished Professor 
at CSCDH, went to the former Director of Instruction of the Small 
College. 

Beyond these specific recognitioiis ^ however, numerous 
inquiries about the Small College have come in from all over the 
nation, signifying that the program is beginning to have an influence 
in other institutions as well. For example, the Small Collage 
Second-Year Evaluation Report has been listed in ERIC and NEXUS, 
both services which disseminate information about innovative experi- 
mental programs in higher education. 
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IV. Co^ elusions and Recommended 
Directions for the Future 



Within three yearSj the Small College has already taken 
great strides toward actualizing a ''New Approach to Higher 
Education"^ such as Chancellor Glenn Dumke envisioned* If the 
current Small College practice does not yet correlate with the 
original objectives established for the Small College by the Design 
Team and the first faculty, however, it is primarily owing to the 
difficulty of overcoming the inertia inherent in a large and coniples 
system like the California State University and Colleges, These 
difficulties have proved especially recalcitrant in areas requiring 
variances from system-wide formulae^ for examples staffing and 
other budgetary considerations. The experiment has gone on 
notwithstanding; and it ia now possible to assess th^ practicability 
of the eleven original objectives around which this "three-year 
haccalaureate" progran^--as its early planners viewed it- -has 
evolved. 



COP^CLUSIONS 

Objective 1 . To test whether an e^erimental 
college can function effectively with a hetero- 
geneous population which includes Educational 
Opportunity Program (EOP) students. 

From the start, thf- Small College has admitted a largely 
self" selected mix of students, including numbers of ^EOP^ and 
other special admit students. In fact, the data reveal a student 



Presentation to the Board of Trustees' Committee on Educational 
Policy, delivered January 1971. 
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population which im heterogeneous in terme of age, ethnie back- 
grGund, marital status and elegibility for admission. Reiponsea 
to a student questloniiaire adttiiniBtered in Juna 1975 Indlaats 
that a majority of this population was attracted to the Small 
College by its emphasis on iilf-pacing and individualized instruc- 
tion- -the very features designed by faculty to meet the varied 
needs of atudants who differ in their interests and background. 
Significantly, however, these students have attained academic 
nuceass as measured by overall gpa mnd \mitB earned per quarter, 
irrespactive of their admission or demographic characteristics. 
Thus, tha Small CoUega plans to contlnua its present relatively 
open admissions policy. 

Conclusioni The data on student progress, which in- 
dicate that none of the demographic or admlasion character- 
istics examined eorrelati diraetly with academic progress as 
measured, suggest that exptrimentation can function effectively 
with a hateroganeous population^ including variotis special ad- 
mission classifications* 

Objective 2i To test whath^r a means can be 
provided wher^^by a nuTTiber of students can gyt 
a bachelor^ s degree m three years, with some 
taking more thm thmm years, some taking less 
than three yaars^ 

. TMe particular objective, to test the feaslbill^ of a three- 
year degree (while innovating with a hetarogeneous student popu- 
lation), was modlEad aoniidtrably as the progr^n developed. 
Even by tha and of the fiTityaar, Dr, Willard Spaulding's report 
to the Chancallor'a Office notad tiie naivetfi of ass\uning that moti- 
vation to accelerate would be distributed uniformly among collage 
students* ^ Ha obiervad that self-paced programs are likely to 
produce acceleration only among students who had already mani- 
fested a strong motivation to spaed progress toward the bacca- 
laureate degree or who could develop a capacity for self-directed 
learning, 2 And the SmaJl CoUaga faoul^ have gradually come to 
agree. No longer viewing the program exclusively in terms of the 
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"thraa-yea/ degtm, " the facul^r hava more and more emphasised 
opportunities for accalaration through individualized learning 
activities. They fully realize, however, that soma students will 
take this chance to accelerate, while others will not. The major 
vehicles provided for acceleration- -the Thematic Project, Indepen- 
dent Study and Experiential Education- -effectively challenge the 
lockstep practice of awarding acedemic credit solely for classes 
completed. Since each is built on a competency-baied model, 
furthermore, students who are predisposed to more rapid achieve- 
ment can move through their degree studies with greater facility 
than would otherwise be possible. And owing to the Small College 
policy of allowing students to earn more than the 18 units per 
quarter allowed by the larger institution, the more ambitious 
student caua take full advantage of these opportunities to accelerate. 
Current data on student progress toward the degree Indicate that 
Small College students do in fact tend to increase the average 
nmnber of units they earn during each quarter they remain in the 
program among the 19 graduates so far (admittedly a highly 
motivated group), the average nLtmber of units completed per 
quarter was 22* 98 units, whereas only 20, 7 units per quarter 
would ac ally be needed, on the avera- % to graduate In three 
years. 

Conclusion s By individualizing instruction, the Small 
College program can facilitate student accelerati«i toward the 
baccalaureate* Students who so choose can and do complete 
their degree in three years. The evidence suggests, however, 
that the majority of students will take longer, 

Obiective %% To develop procesies and proce- 
dures which can readily be adopted by other 
California State Un iversity and Colleges 
campuses. 

In order for the Small Collage to truly reflect educational 
change. It has had to focus on ideas and on the means for implemen- 
ting those ideas which are feasible in a regular academic setting. 
Within this context, the Small College has developed or expanded 
a number of speaiflc instructional strategies, both new and oldi 
Thematic Projects, competency-based Experiential Education, 
adjunctive modules (particularly the Writing Adjunct;, variable- 
length modules (such as Intensity Week), linked modules (whera 
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students do supplemental work tying together related but uncon- 
nected modules), '^student-taught'' modules, peer tutors as aides 
in self-pacing and variDus interdisciplinary modes of instruction. 
Also, a whole range of new record-keeping and accounting pro- 
cedures attempt to facilitate these innovative educational practlcee* 
Yet all these developments have been operatlonallzed within a set- 
ting of semi- cur ricular autonomy, which the Small College has 
found it essential if meaningful changes are to be instituted. 
Nevertheless, many of these ideas can be integrated into an on- 
going, established system, and some already have been. In many 
instances, however^ a variance from some system-wide policy 
or formula has been needed to fully evaluate a specific educational 
innovation: for example, to really test the concept of self -pacing*^ 
by providing the close supervision necessary- -requires relaxation 
of the usual constraints governing the calculation of faculty work- 
load to allow for these additional contact hours. Even relatively 
simple changes in set procedures, such as dropping the limit on 
the number of units a student may take each quarter, have enabled 
profound advances to be made in the Small College experiment. 

Conclusion ; V/hile the Small College has, in its first three 
years, developed processes and procedures capable of translation 
into typical academic environments, it should be remembered that 
to try to do things in a new way often requires variance from the 
present administrative policies* Even in the short run, it is to 
the advantage of the sponsoring system to permit the maxiriium 
latitude possible to its innovativf^ unit; for only thus can the long- 
range improvements which it hopes for have the fullest opportunity 
to develop, 

Objuctive 4 % To provide an individualized pro- 
gram of study and related experiences, jointly 
defined, scrutinized, assessed and restructured 
as needed by the student and a member of the 
faculty to be known as the student* e mentor. 

As an experiment in student- centered learning first and 
foremost, the Small College asks each of its students to design a 
totally individual program of study tailored to hie or her own aca- 
demic interests and career goals. In compiling this program^ the 
student may draw upon the full range of both Small and large college 
class offerings. Beyond these, a full assorteient of self-designed 
learning experiences is encouraged and, in one instance (the Thematic 
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Project), required. While there are written guidelines governing 
each aspect of the Small College curriculum, each student needs 
close academic guidance from his or her mentor to ensure that the 
flexibility which allows for personal creative growth on the one hand 
does not end up a shapeless smorgasabord of unrelated units on the 
other. Only thus can a flexible plan, like that developed by the 
Small College^ maintain academic validity. Thus, the mentoring 
system lies at the very heart of the Small College experiencei the 
measure of its success is the measure of the program's success. 

Conclusion s Mentoring, as defined in Objective 4 and prac- 
ticed in the Small College^ has proven to be an essential prerequi- 
site to successfully individualizing students' programs of study. 
As such, it should be formally supported, in terms of workload 
compensation, in a manner commensurate with any other vital 
faculty responsibility. 

Objective B t To provide a setting which facilitates 
and encourages faculty to evolve new professional 
roles. 

Small College faculty members participate in a variety of 
unique activities arising from the experimental nature of the pro- 
gram. Small College faculty roles have therefore been modified 
and expanded to accommodate the operational needs of the new 
venture. Innovative teaching, for example, required expanded efforts 
to find alternative delivery modes and combinations of subject mat- 
ter and to incorporate new ideas maximizing the learning experience. 
In addition to the teaching role, faculty mentors have had to develop 
new patterns of student-faculty contact in order to provide the per- 
sonal and acadamic guidance required to build individualized pro- 
grams. Curricular autonomy has required continuous faculty involve 
ment in establishing and implementing curriculum review procedures 
to ensure academic quality. Finally, faculty have had to aeiume 
typically administrative duties such as the development and imple- 
mentation of registration procedures, record-keeping procedures 
and evaluation procedures, as well as the evolution of policies which 
reflect these and other aspects of program operation. The structare 
of an experimental program affords faculty more participation in the 
entire program operation, but its very nature also creates problems, 
most obviously with workload. Since faculty workloads are typically 
calculated on the bails of instructional load, provisions for such 
extra mentoring, curricular development and administrative duties 
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are rarely available. Consequently, faculty are performing all 
these nocessary but often unrecognized duties in addition to their 
normal instructional loads, 

Conclusion i Involvement in an autonomoui experimental 
unit brings about the development of many new faculty roles. The 
additional time these increased responsibilities involve should be 
acccmited for in variations from the system-wide workload for- 
mulae if the long-range programmatic gains envisioned ^re to be 
realized. 

Objective 6 ; To enable the student to integrate 
formal knowledge with life experiences and to 
respond to both affective and cognitive ways of 
knowing. 

On the one hand, beyorid an assortment of particular module 
which incorporate fieldwork or workshop activities, the two major 
learning opportunities designed to facilitate the integration of for- 
mal knowledge with life experiences in the Small College are the 
Thematic Project and Experiential Education, These two com- 
ponents offer each student the chance to initiate largely self- 
directed learnings where the usual division between formal and 
life knowledge becomes less distinct. On the other hand, again 
with the exception of certain modules where affective objectives 
have been introduced, most Small College modules and Thematic 
Proiects have been conducted and evaluated on cognitive grounds. 

ConcluBion : The ii^vidualized, non-tradional learnings 
encouraged in the Small College have enabled some students to 
integrate life-learning with formal college studies. Further steps 
would need to be taken, however, to meaningluUy integrate affective 
ways of knowing with Small College students' intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Objective 7; Through continuous cost-benefit 
analysis, to ensure that the highest academic 
quality is achieved consistent with the most 
efficient utilization of resources. 

Cost-benefit analyses of the Small College operation have 
gone on continuously through the quarterly computations of faculty 
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wopkload, of -'full-time equivalent" students and of the student- 
faculty ratio. As discuseed above ' .ae the "Cost Effectivenese" 
section of Chapter III, pp. 50-57), a potential for increased cost 
effectivenass exists over the long-run through student accelaration* 
To produce student acealaratlon, however, requireB a relativaly 
higher proportion of faculty time for the supervieion of individual- 
ized student programs. Strict adherence to system- wide work- 
load formulae which do not compensate faculty time for this super- 
vision may be cost-effective in the short run, so long as faculty 
energies can continue to absorb &a added workload. But, as 
faculty energies decline over the long-run, the ability to maintain 
student accelaration may decline as well, 

Conclusion i The Small College faculty have provided a 
variety of individualized learning experiences which require a great- 
er degree of supervision than normal classroom instruction* The 
savings demonstrated through student acceleration have thus far 
justified this additional faculty time. Therefore, it is fully consis- 
tent with the most efficient utilisation of resources to reduce the 
student- faculty ratio es^ected of an experimental program such 
as the Small College. 

Objective 8 1 To ensure that the Small College 
will be financially viable and that procedures 
and pro^grajns developed therein will be financially 
applicable for adoption by other California State 
University and Colleges campuses. 

Parti F>1 funding from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Chaneellor's Office helped provide the initial impetus to plan, design 
and implement the Small College program during its first year of 
operation. Since then, however, with the exception of small amounts 
of additional innovative money received for specific planning and 
evaluative efforts, the Small College has been funded on the same 
basis as all other established imits on the campus. As a result, 
the curricular program and procedures developed in tiie Small Collage 
so far have also been financially viable. Normally, individualized 
instruction is not cost-effective. But, provided with an effective 
mentoring programn, Small College students have demonstratad the 
ability to accelerate, more than offsetting the added instructional 
time. By adding peer tutoring to the Small College individualized 
writing prograjrn, the faculty have even been able to make the 
Writing Adjunct .program financially viable. Presently, this program 
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is being adapted for six California State University and Colleges 
campuses. It should not be ejcpected that every program and 
procedure tried be financially viable at its inception. Allowance 
for development time and possible cost-overrun should be pro- 
vided. The present financial viability of the Small College was 
produced by aft over-burdened faculty who accepted the extra 
planning work required; in the long run, these over-loads can- 
not be maintained perpetually. The greatest benefit of the pro- 
gram, however- -Small College students who are receiving an 
education tailored to their own needs and interests --cannot be 
evaluated in terms of coet-effectiveneBs. 

Conclusion; Of necessity, the Small College has become 
financially viable by the standard measures, thus attaining this 
objective in the short- run. The only question remains whether 
greater savings might be achieved in the long-run were faculty 
to be granted more time for Individualizing Instruction in the 
spirit of the original experiment. 

Objective 9 ; To ensure that Small College 
courses jueet high academic standards. 

The Small College faculty, desiring to ensure that the 
qualitative aspect of the program would receive as much empha- 
sis as the quantitative, added this and the following objectives to 
those originally contained in the proposal to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Housing the program within the Division of Institutional 
and New Program Development, while affording the faculty a great 
deal of curricular autonomy, has also required them to assume 
primary responsibility for assessing the academic merit of the 
program. Accordingly, the faculty has developed a rigorous 
set of curriculuin review procedures, which cover all aspects of 
the prnsram and involve the entire faculty. Special committees 
are responsible for developing educational policy and review pro- 
cedures for the non-traditional components of the program, namely 
Experiential Education and the Thematic Project. During the past 
year, significant improvements have been made in the policy state- 
ments covering Area of Concentration requirements and related 
educational policy matters. Nevertheless, the day-to-day opera- 
tional pressures inherent in a new program all too often impede 
the type of long-range curriculiwn planning necessary for the future 
growth of the program, especially when planning time is not in- 
cluded within the normal academic schedule. 
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Conclusioni The curriculum review procedures instituted 
by the Small College have made great progress toward ensuring 
the future excellence of many of its innovative curricular develop-^ 
mente. Now that many of the necessary policies have been 
developed, further efforts need to be directed toward the type of 
long-range curricular planning which will preserve the experi- 
mental nature of the program, while ensuring its academic quality. 

Objective lO i To ensure that curriculum 
as developed will reflect the best current 
science and scholarships 

This second objective added by the Small College faculty, 
like the first, reflects a commitment to excellence in teaching* 
But unlike the first, this objective has all too frequently had to 
compete with the realities of the developing Small College exper- 
ience. Given a demanding schedule of teaching, advising and 
committee work, the Small College faculty have often had to meet 
the demands of a young, growing program at the expense of their 
own professional development. One possible resolution of this 
dilemma would be for faculty to rotate 1li and out of the Small 
College to help minimize the professional toll exacted by the 
pressures of intensive program innovation and development. 

Conclusion ; In order to continue to ensure the timelinass 
of Small College curricula^ it is necessary to facilitate the return 
to scholarly growth of a faculty heretofore preoccupied with the 
start-up and maintenance chores which preponderate in any educa-^ 
tional experiment. 

Objective 1 1 1 To provide interdisciplinary, 
rather than traditional discipline-oriented 
education* 

From its inception, the Small College has been committed 
to interdisciplinary education. And it is particularly In the inter- 
disciplinary nature of the program that most faculty have found 
their greatest challenge* By continually associating with Inetructors 
in fields othar than their own, faculty may have lost a measure of 
association with their respective disciplines^ but in return- they have 
gained the opportunity (and obligation) of communicating ideas and 
philosophies across disciplinary lines- -opportunities usually en- 
couraged by college professors only in their committee work or 
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social contacts. In this sharing of educational perspectives, there 
has emerged a croes-fertiligatlon of methode and m ate i^ial a having 
significance for every Small College classroon:i. And it is the 
Small College students who have become the primary recipients 
of this increased vitality of thought and instructional capability. 
As the Small College continuas to mature, it seams apparent that 
the education it offers is indeed worth the additional effort it 
requires in terms not capable of quantitative evaluation alone, 

Gonclusion i In attempting to provide interdlsclpilnary, 
rather than discipline -oriented education, the Small College 
faculty have succeeded in creating a learning enviroimient where 
students can laarn more, in more different ways, than mere cost 
data can eatimate* 



RECOMMENDED DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

One of the few self- contained Innovative programs imple- 
mented within a large state university system, the Small College 
has attained many successes in redesigning the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. And yet, the program must face some specific 
chaUenges if it is to continue on the leading edge of change in 
higher education. In particular, the Small College must memk 
further support for its innovative function, both to sustadn the 
faculty development needed for the experiment's continued evo- 
lution and to maximize mutually beneficial interchanges between 
the Small College and various \initi of the California State 
University and Colleges system. The Small College must also 
consolidate its own internal processes more fully to foster con- 
tinued long-range curricular planning* 

Extensive faculty efforts have been devoted, during these 
past three years, to developing and reviewing interdisciplinary 
curricula and to motivating students to accelerate through indivi- 
dualized programs of study. These efforts have bean eacpended, 
often at the expense of the faculty's professional development. 
But since such development is so important for sound Innovation, 
the expenditure of additional faculty time must be accounted for 
?n the establishing of modified workload esepeetations. Futhermore, 
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the faculty exchange program initiated on a small SGale last year 
needs to be supported and expanded because of th^ opportunities 
for professional growth and renewal it offers, both to Small 
College faculty and to faculty from the larger institution. 

Some developments in curriculum review an€ record- 
keeping procedures have also served to enlarge the options fr^y 
articulation be^aen the Small College and otlier campus ? 
Work towards an acceptable articulation zgT< ^^r^n^ has f . > 
slowly, pending the resolution of the poli^iy %nd prcO'sdA>ru: dis- 
crepancies between the two systems^ and also be^a^u^e of the need 
to minimise any potential competition for enrollment with other 
campus divisions* Thui far, the Small College has contributed 
many more student enrolleea to thm larger institution than it has 
received; and this trend should continue because all Small College 
students rely on departmental course offeringi to complete their 
academic programs. For the immediate future^ then, the most 
desirable means of increasing inter- communication with other 
campus schools and departments would seem to be promotion of 
a limited module-by-module articulation policy. 

The next major challenge which the Small College needs to 
address in the future involves long-range program planning, which 
up until now has focused primarily on providing frameworks for 
the Areas of Concentration, The progrMn is intended to remain 
small, offering degree programs only to its own student popula- 
tion. The Small College faculty must therefore assesfi the rela- 
tive merits of generating a core curriculum vetsuB continuing the 
practice of designing Area of Concentration frameworks within 
which students can iLtegrate Small College modules with large 
college course offerings, under careful advisement* 

Several further mattars affecting Small College operation 
need to be consolidated to ensure a more smoothly running program. 
These includes 

a) developing valid procedures for identifying and 
assessing college-level competencies for non- 
traditional learning experiences, 

b) streamlining the administration of Thematic 
Projects, and 
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c) continuing to improve procedures for 

monitoring student progreBS and review- 
ing students' academic programs. 

In conclusion, the present vitality of the Small College lies 
in the fltexibility of its basic educational policies and administrative 
procedures. The faculty remain committed to further refining 
and adapting all these features of the program, and to contiiiuing 
the search for better ways to provide the highest possible quality 
oi education to state college students. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION MODULES 
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OFFERED DURING 1974-75 



Abnormal Psychology 
Ancient Civilizations of the 
Americas 

Advanced Writing Workshop 
Asian Americans and Society 
Calculus I 

ChCTistry of ^ l^^ition 
Clearer Thinking and Remember- 

ifig 
Color 

Comic Vision: Individual in 
Society 

Community Psychology 
Comparative Religion 
Computer Adjunct 
Computer Logic 

Contemporary Magical and Super- 
natural Literature 

Counseling Theories and 
Techniques 

Descriptive Statistics 

Developmental Psychology 

Deviance 

Elementary Microtechniques 
Energy and Life 
English Skills 

Environmental Pollution: Solid 
W^!>te 

Environmental Psychology 
Environmentai Sciences Seminar 
Ethnology and American Society 
Evolution of Man 
EKistential ism and the Chicano 
ExpGrlence 

Experience of Death and Dying 
Field Research with the Survey 
Method 
Flight 

Fundamentals of Film Making 
Greek Literature 
Hearing 

Heart and Circulatory System 
Heavenly Bodies 



History and Methods of 
Archaeology 

History in the Teaching of 
Science 

History of Modern Thought 

History Plays 

Human Sexual Function 

Images of Man: Myth and Reality 

individual Differences and 

Exceptional Person 
Inferential Statistics 
Information Prccessing--Human 

Nervous System 
Inner World of the American 

Indian 

Introduction to BASIC 
Introduction to Culture History 
Introduction to Philosophy 

Through the Read'^ng of Plato 
Introduction to Psychology 
Jewish Experience in America 
Kinds of Poetry 
Leadership and Organizational 

Behavior 

Learning to See With an Eye 
of an Artist 
Limits to Growth 
Literature in the Bible 
Literature of Late Renaissance 
and 17th Century 
Lungs and Respiratory System 
Magical and Supernatural Litera- 
ture 

Man and Meteorology 
Man^ Technology and Organiza- 
tions 

Math Skills: Algebraic Expres- 
s 1 ons 

Math Skills: PolynOTials 
Methods and Logic of Problem 

Solving 
Methods and Techniques of 

Ethnohistory 
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Mexican and Spanish Contempo- Viruses and the Cellular Nature 

rary Poetry of Life 

MinnrHy Cormiunity Involvement Vision 

Workshop Viticulture and Enology 

Modern Masters of the Far East Wine: Science of its Making and 

Neurosis and Psychosis Appreciation 
North American Indian Writings Work 1n /\nierican Society 

and Beliefs 

Nurue^ncal Methods in Science 
Origin and Evolution of Life 
Pasteur, Disease and the Origin 
of Life 

Personal, Interpersonal and 
Group Processes 

Philosophic Inquiry Into Science 
and History 

Philosophic Inquiry Into Self 

Philosophic Inquiry Into Values 

Physical Science 

Poenis for Pleasure 

Portraits of Man Through Film 

Poverty 

Psychol ingulstics 
Psychology and Spirituality 
Publ 1c Speaking 

Quest: Journey of Self-Discovery 
Radiation and Man 
Scientific and Technical Writ- 
ing 

Selected Topics in Pre- 
Columbian Civilization 

Social Issues in Education 

Social Stereotypes Through 
Li terature 

Statistics 

Study Skills 

Subject Matter of Sociology 
Techniques of Logical Reason- 
ing 

Themes of Death and Dying In 
LI terature 

hought of Late Renaissance 

and 17th Century 
Time and Timing Devices 
Tragic Vision: The Individual 

Alone 

Transcendental Functions and 
Complex Numbers 
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Appendix B 

AREAS OF CONCENTRATION DESCRTPTTONS 



CIVILIZATI ONS 

The Area of Concentration in Civnizations is designt to 
fincourage students to explore the thought and institutions of one 
or more cultures ^ and through more than one time period. It can 

~1ude work from a number of traditional disciplines- historyj 
itical science, sociology, anthropology, literature^ philosophy, 

itory of science, art, music and religion. And, as with all 
Areas of Concentration in the Small College, it will include work 
that crosses the lines of all these disciplines to acheive a multi- 
disciplinary approach. A Civilizations student may emphasize 
either the "history of ideas" or "institutions" or both; choosing 
one or the other of these categories is not required. An Area of 
Concentrcjtion in Civnizations will involve three components; 

1. 30 units in a "F;«V:J of Emphasis"--a cluster of closely re- 
lated, often sequtiitial modules (modules may include Exper- 
iential Education and Independent Study). This field can be 
a special area chosen by the student, in consultation with a 
Small Colleae faculty member. It can also resemble a conven- 
tional major," or a Large College major. 

2. 15 units in modules related to the field of emphasis~-with re- 
lated defined in any defensible way. For instance, it can be 
an area similar to thft Field of Emphasis, but in a different 
way; it can be a study of analogous problems in different ways 
and different civilizations. The "related" area can alsopro- 
vide a cofflparative perspective, or an extension of the original 
Field of EiTphasis, 

3. 10 units--m1scenaneous; anything in the ieral field of civi- 
lizations. It will provide somethiny like General Education 

wi th in the Area of Concentration, 

NU If the 30 course units of the student's Civilization program 
ar all in one area, at least some of the 15 related units or 10^^ 
miscellaneous units should encompass another perspective. "Area" 
here means time, place or mode of approach, eg,, if the 30 units 
are in contemporary studies, some work in pvf-- twentieth century 
should be done. If the 30 units deal only vnth, say, European 
history, the student should do some study of' another cultural 
tradition. If the 30 units are all in the history of ideas, some 
effort should be devoted to the study of institutions, and vine 
versa. 
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NOTE: Be sure to se^ your mentor (and/or Civilizations group ad- 
visor) when you reach 120 units, since your planned program of 
study must be approved by the Civilizations group. 

The college requires that you have 60 upper d°'vision uniwS to 
Q . ^5te; the Civilizations requirement is that of these SO, 18 
w ; J must be in your Area of Concentration. 

Recommen ded for Civiliza tions student s: the two-course sequence , 
the History of Moderri Thought, 

There will be a Civilizations seminar open to all Civilizations 
students* 1n which a conTion problem will be viewed from the ppr- 
spectivfi' of the sev^iral aisciplinaSs with a two-person faculty 
team as coordinators. These seminars will he offered several times 
a years and students are urged to take at least one seminar as 
a capstonf^ to their work in Civilizations and summary to their 
careers in the Small College; when the topic varies* the seminar 
may be repeated for credit. 



ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 



Environmental Science, an nterdiscipl inary Small College Area 
of Concentration, is designed to giv^: you o firm basis for under- 
standing and defining environmental problem ^-long with tne prac- 
tical bkills and experiencr necessary to rinci snlutions to these 
problems . 

In Environmental Sc'ence, you are f1^^ int^ odui'ed to the 
physical, life and socini sciences neces.:^. y LO^'^nrehend en- 
vironmental affairs. You will then begin tiik',ng V-^ interdis- 
cipii^idry environmental offerings^ ranging from a required environ- 
ment::! perspectives overview to your choice of more detailed 
trearjTients of specific topics. 

he ^rdules you selert will cofiplement your own des'^es and 
v/i"l result in an emphasis in some pc^rticular aspect of Environ- 
inental Sclerce, for example. Environmental Management, Ecology^ 
etc. Many uUier r.ourses wiT supplement the Environmental Science 
programs-modules within Small College and courses from^ for example, 
the departments of Geography, Earth Science, Biology, Economics, 
etc. 

Environmental Science requires a basic foundation In physics, 
chemistry, biology^ and mathematics in order to understand the 
fundamental interrelationships in environmental systems and to 
prepare the student for advanced course work* The initial re- 
quired modules are Physical Sciences I, II, and III (which In- 
clude studies in Atomic Structure, Chemical Bonding, Mechanics, 
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statistical Thermodyr-- : -5 , etc.,), Conege Algebra, Probabil- 
ity and Statistics, BAiiC Computer PrograniTiIng and various 
modules in geology and biology. The order in which you take 
these modu'es will depend on your background and your schedule- 
Specific environmental courses begin with the required se- 
quence in Environmental Perspectives. Typical advanced modules 
offered in the Small College include air pollution, water pollu- 
tion, solid waste pollution, human demography, energy, biologicai 
control, envornmental methods, field problems in habitat ecology, 
environmental systems, environmental psychology, environmental 
geology, etc. An interdisciplinary environmental seminar taken 
by all students will provide a unique culmination to the under- 
graduate environmental science program. 

Students should also take courses related to envlrcnmental 
matters offered by su:h departments as Earth Science, Economics, 
Political Science, e J Geography, 

All student^^ this Area of Concentre. . i will by the end of 
their first yeer ign an individual program in consultation with 
their mentor an ^ c environmental science faculty* 



HUMAN STUDIES 

The Human Studies Area of Concentration provides a broad, 
interdisciplinary foundation for the student who Is interested in 
learning about the experience of being human. The Area of Con- 
centration in Human Studies allows you to explnre human existence 
from the perspectives of the social, behavioral and biological 
sciences. 

The Human Studies Area o^ Concentration will Involve a series 
of courses to be distributed as follows: 

A. A minimum of 22 units of core courses from at least two dif- 
ferent disciplines to be distributed as follows: 

1. a unitf of introductory courses from at least two of the 
stated discipl ines: 

a, Anthropology d. Political Science 

b. Applied Behavioral e. Psychology 
Saience Sociology 

g. Education 

(In addition, courses in History, L ^mi Geography, 
and Interdepartmental Area Studies l applied. Upon 
the advice of the Small Zo lege Sociai dnd Bshavioral 
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Science faculty, some philosophy courses may be con= 
sidered suitable* ) 

A minimum of 4 units from at least two different dis- 
ciplines of methodology courses relating to any of the 
above disciplines. 

A minimum of 4 units from at least two different disci- 
plines of th^cry courses relating to any of the above 
disciplines, 

A minimum of 6 units from at least two different dis- 
ciplines of topics courses relating to any of the above 
d1 sci pi ines , 

B, A minimum of 20 units in one Field of Emphasis which will be 
designed by the student and his mentor. This may be a cluster 
of courses in various disciplines directed toward a broader 
interdisciplinary study, or an individualized special izatlon, 
or a major in the traditional academic discipline such as 
thosti listed above. 

In cases where tne student has taken these courses already and 
has counted them toward the General Education requirement, the 
course but not its units will be counteH to satisfy the require- 
ment for Human Studies, 

The Physici.^i's Assistant Program is offered within the Human 
Studies Area of Concentration, This program is offered jointly by 
thn Small College and Charles R, Drew Postgraduate Medical School, 
Ad Ission into the program is contingent upon formal acceptance 
of the student by Drew and successful completion of 32 units of 
General Education courses in required areas. Interested students 
should talk to either Barbara Chrispin or Bob Giacosie for more 
informci tign. The purpose of the program 1s to train physician's 
assi-nLfnt' , within the guidelines set fort^ hy the California State 
Boa^^d itdical Examiners ^ whose primary function will be to 
provide .i^ect patient care under the dird^ctlon and supervision of 
a physician. Upon completion of the p jram ai d certification by 
the California State Board of Medical Examiners, the graduate 1s 
eligible to work in doctor's offices as Assistants tc the Primary 
Care Physician. 



SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY 

This Area of Concentration is designed both to provide students 
with a firm foundation In the understanding of science in general, 
and to offer students insights into the impact of science and tech- 
nology on society. Depending on individual interests, students may 
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design their programs in pursuit of a specialized field either 
in the applications or Implications of science. This Area of 
Concentration includes three basic components: Basic Sciencesi 
Perspectives on Science; and Topical In-depth Studies. 

A. Basic Sciences , This component begins with a sequence of inter 
disci pi i nary' courses in the physical sciences* It is designed 
to introduce students to the field of natural sciences and the 
necessary terminology and background for the Basic Science 
core courses . 

The core contents in this component are designed to help 
students gain a good understanding of one branch of science 
and to obtain an integrated view of science in general. 

There are several topics in each of the fonowing fields: 
biology, chemistry^ mathematics ^ physics and environmental 
sciences. While some of the courses are sequentiaU niany of 
them may be taken in any order. Not all topics are required 
for all students. The list of all topics 1s provided so that 
each student can build an indi vic-al ized program, using the 
first topic in each field and a nuniber of other topics to 
form a coherent program in science. 

It is suggested that a student be proficient in at least 
two topics from each of the fields so that the student will hav 
a basic understanding of these di^iC^pllnes and/or an extensive 
program in one or more fields for those students who wish to 
pursue a special lied field, 

B. Perspectives in Sci ence . This component views science in his- 
torical and social contexts, and examines t^^R Impact of science 
on society. Students are required to take at least one topic 
from each of the following areas: Philosophy of Science; 
History of Science; Impact of Science. 

C. Topical In-depth Studies . In addition to the two basic com- 
ponentsr students should take a group of topics to form a co- 
hensive in-depth uriderstanding of a field. Some of the pos- 
sible fields of emphasis can be: Science and Society; 
Cybernetics; Computer Technology; Science and Huncn Senses; 
Environmental Chemistry* 

In general, a total of 55 units is required of this area. 
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Appendix C 

TITLES OF THEMATIC PROJECT PROPOSALS APPROVED 



A Chndren^s Book 

A Comparative Study and Critique of Public Relations Departments 

Throughout Nati jnally Known Airlines 
A Cofuparative Study of the Literary Techniques of Virginia Woolf 

^jiri :]mes Joyce 
An A/i^Qrican Carnival 

An Imi^un^y Into Schooling; Traditional vs. Alternative Schools 

A Ka^^fbow of M::ttv1tias for Reading Readiness 

M Reading Activity to Develop Interest In Reading 

A Study to Examine Male Violence Aaainst Women and Propose Some 

Solutions 
Death , . . Certainty 

Family Counseling as an Intervention Tool: A Follcw-lJp Study 
Field Study In Water Conditions of a Specific Ecosystan: A 
Chemical and Biological Study 

How Can the Grade Point Average of the EOP Student at CSCDH Be 
Improved? 

Individual Counseling (Crisis Intervention) 

Legal Aspects of Property ManagoTients Civil Rights of Tenants 

Mankind is One: A Photographic Collection 

Needlepoint as an Art Form 

Personal Development and Social Orientation for Career Planning 
Personnel Management 

Philosophical and Spiritual Autobiography entitled "The Jerico 
Road" 

Planning an Early Childhood Center 
Political Campaign Analysis 

Pressure Groups In American Politics: A Case Study 
PSI Evolution 
Resources Directory 

Samoan and Maori Dancing: Their Forms and Functions in Traditional 
Polynesian Society and Today 
Short Story in Children's Literaturf 
Splritus Fermenti 

Swimming Instruction of a Mentally Rat ,r -kJ Citizen 
The Arguments For and Against Darwinism: evolution 1n the Last 
Century 

The Cycle of Blackness: A Song Cycle 

Therapeutic Value of Dance Children with uimited Motor Re- 
sponse 

Towards the Understanding of Play 

Using Folktales as an Alternativp Instructional Method in the 
E.S.L. Program 

What Happens to the Educable Mentally Retarded After Schoonng? 
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Appendix D 



TITLES OF SELECTED MODULES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SMALL COLLEGE CLRRICULAR INNOVATION 



Interdisciplinary Modules 

Civilizations Seminar: The Great Chain of Being 

Dynamics of Urban Problems 

Ecology of Marine Habitats 

EccnCi-ncs of Environniental Policy 

Energy and Life 

Environmental Psychology 

Evaluation of Man 

Hero as Madnian: World as Asylum 

History in the Teaching of Science 

History of Modern Thought 

Images of Man: Myth and Reality 

Jewish Experience in America 

Landscapes of Southern California 

Limits to Growth 

North American Indian Writings and Beliefs 

Origin and Evolution of Life 

Pasteur, Disease and the Origin of Life 

Philosophic Inquiry Into Science and History 

Pol Itical Ecology 

Portraits of Man Through Film 

Psychol ingulstics: Language and Thought 

The Scientist as Heretic 

Social Issues 1n Education 

Social Stereotypes Through Literature 

Thought of the Late Renaissance and tiie 17th Century 



Team-Taught Modules 
Ad/anced Writing Workshop 

Civilizations Seminar: The Great Chain of Being 
Rcologlcal Research in the Madrona Marsh 
Fieldwork in Clinical/Community Psychology 
Tmages of Man: Myth and Reality 
Introduction to Psychology 
Landscapes of Southern California 
Origin and Evoluatlon of Lie 
Physical Science 
Psychological Research Methods 
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Selected Topics in Psychology 
Studv Skills 



3. Complementary (or Linked) Courses 

Experience of Death and Dying, and 

Themes of Death and Dying in Literature 
Literature of the Late Renaissance and 17th Century, and 

Thought of the Late Renaissance and the 17th Century 
Greek Literature, and 

Greek Thought: History, Philosophy and Science 



4* Intensity --^:?k Courses 

Ancieh* ^ i-^ Hrat1ons of the Americas: the Mixtec 
Civil iz^iMvH Seminar: The Great Chain of Being 
Landscapes of Southern California 
Infinite Series 

Workshop in BASIC Computer Prograrrfning 



5. Student-Taught Modules 

Ancient Civilizations of the Americas: the Mixtec 
Beledi Dancing 

Learning to See With the Eye of an Artist 
Polynesian Dancing 
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Appendix E 
GENERAL ACADEMIC PROGRESS FORMS 

Module Sign=Up Card . , . . * * . ^ . * . ^ - * 
■ Committee Discussions of Thematic Project Proposal 

3. The^tic Project Agreement S1gn-Up Card . . . * . 

4. Student Academic Program. ^ ^ 

5. Module De%^^nptv:^M 



SN hL COLLEGE MODULE SIGN -UP CARD 



Student ID # 



Module Title 



ii of Unit£ 



E, Satisfied 



Instructor's Signature 



Grafie 



Date of Completior 
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COMMITTEE DISCUSSION OF THEMATIC PROJECT PROPOSAL 



RE: Thematic Project Proposal from 
entitled 



(received on _____ under the advisement of 



ON the Thematic Project Committee met to reviev^ 

the above proposal for the f^v'St) (second) tinie, naking the fol 
lowing observations: 

/ / The proposal is in orders the unit distribution indicated 
appears to be appropriate (though of course no units are 
''approved^' until the projact Is completed), and we approve 
the proposal as it stands for 2 UNITS . 

/ / The project idea described appears perfectly valid; but we 
need to see further specification of the following before 
we can finally approve the project proposal: 

/~ Background of project ^7 Objectives of project 

7 / Research to be completed /_7 ;^ieldwork to be completed 
7_/ Coursework to be included / 7 Proposed unit breakdown 

/ ' '/ We have the following specific questions about this pro- 
posal : 

1) 

3) 
4) 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 



T h ema 1 1 c Conim-i t tee Cha 1 rperson 



Theinatic Project Agreement Sign-Up Card 



Student's Name 



Qtr. 



Year 



Thematic Project Title 
Circle one^ Proposal 



FleldworK/research Final Product 



Sign-up Agreement 
# Units Contracted /]_ / 



Advisor s Signature 



Final Eva ludtion 



Actual # Units Earned This Qtr / / 



Grade / / 



Ad } 1 sor*s Signature 
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Quarter 



SMALL COLLEGE ADVISEMENT FORM 
STUDENT ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
California State College, Dominguez Hills 



Last Name 



First 



Middle 



Studtnt File No. 



Street Address 



City 



Zip Telephone 



Area of Concentration 



Thematic Project Advisor 



Total units completed by the end of this quarter: 



General Education 
Humanities 
Social Science 
Natural Science 



Area of Concentration 



Basic Subjects 
Electives 



Thematic Project 



TOTAL UNITS 

er of units with SP grades List course names: 



SCHEDULE FOR THI S QUARTER 
(include large co 11 ep^ classes) 



Module Code Title 



Requiriment 
Units Satisfied 



97 



MODULE DESCRIPTION 
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Title 



Instructor 



Quarter 



Lengths: 5 10 Other 



Units 



Upper 
Div. 



Lower 
Div. _ 



Begins: F1r^w 5 weeks 



Second 5 weeks 



Satisfies: General Ed ucation: NS SS Hum Bas Subj H1st/Inst 
Area of Concentration : Civ S^T & S Hum St Env St 
Are there prerequisites to this course? Specif y 
Two line description: 



Full catalog descrlptlun: (continue on back 1f necessary) 



Maximum class s1ze__^ Meets for hours ^ ^ times a waek* 

Does this class offer a Writing Adjynct? 

List time preferences and any constrafnts that should be eonslderGd in 
schedullngi such as conflicts with other classes to be avoided, off-campys 
and non-c1assroom commitments, etc* 
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Appendix F 
PRE-GRADUATION ADVISEMENT FORMS 



1. 


General Education . . , 
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2„ 


Area, of Concentratron: 


Ct vll Izatlons ......... 
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3, 


Area of Co/ficentrat1on;; 


Human Studies 
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4. 


Area of Concentration: 


Science, Technology and Society . 
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5. 


Thematic Project . . , 
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6. 


Eiectives and Total Unit 


; Breakdown . . 
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Ci:H.rgrnla I^t',tC: Ccaj-::.nc, i}2i:a,nt;^,<i7: Hills 



□ Final 



Kent or 



City""" ' ^ ~ lip " 



ne 



1, HodulGs totaling at le^^ 8 ynits. i £Tom tw .fields, and f^om @ach of these ^m^t 



tods # Course Title 



Urdts 



a, Hu/nanities 



b. Sociol 
Sciences 



Sciences 



la t^nl t;^ in Bamc S-ubjccts (including a udrdM of threes writing adjmcts)'^ 



Writing 
AcyunctD 



Subject's 



3. kit add3.ti^-nal i;^^"^^^ fJonT^ and ^"(to nmite a tSa. Qf CTCTts In #1: and m) 



Indie at 6 hm mmpla ted 



Pim Cr AWlSOT'S APraOftt. Upon eOTpaetion of tMs pmffm by thm ^t^mt , thw 
BdTOfltion. Eequinemsmis are satisfied. 

Q mmvmt - ^} ^ 

100 



Catalog Reqm.rement^ 
4t r . . Yeau' 



PART A I STUDOT DATA 



SmU. COLLiCIE ADVISMEMT FOm^ 
AHEA OF CONClMTEA'nON.^ CTOLIZATIONS 
California State C;ollege:, DDndngues Hills 



^Office 95 

yimtoT 
Student 



j J Prelindna^ 
(handwritten) 
Final 

(tjrpewritten) 



Last Ubmb 



First 



Mld^dle Student File No. 



Street Address 
Mentor 



City Zip 
Field of Emphasis 



PART B:i COURSE ^QUIBlMlIfrS 

1* Modiiles totaling at least 30 unite in a "Field of anphasis": 
Code # Coiirse Title 



Telephone 



Unite 



2, At least Ij units in modiid-es related to the "Field of ImphaBis"^ 



3* llective moduleB in the g^nerri area of Civilisations to total ^5 unite s 



RAM Oi ADHS®»S kPPROVM,^ Upon completion of this program, the Area of CDncentration 
requirements are satisfied. 



EKLC 



APPlOVfflJi 



DATE! 
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Catalog Req\3irements 
Qtr Y ear 



PART Af STUDENT DATA 



Last Name 



SMLL COLLEGE ADVISB4EMT FORM 
Am OF CONCMTRATION^ HUMAN STUDIO 
California State College, Dondnguea Hilli 



First 



Middle 



Student File No. 



^Office 
_Graduation 
_Mentor 
Student 



|~| Preliminai^ 
^^^^^^ (handwritten) 
□ Final 

(typewritten) 



Street Address 
Mentor 



PART Bi COJESE REQUimMENTS 

1^ Esquired modules^ 

Code # Course Title 



2^ Elective mod^es: 



City Zip 
Field of Bmphasis 



Telephone 



Units 



Additional cowsee may tae recorded on back* Please check here if doinf soi 



PART Ci iaviSaR*S APfTOfAL. Upon completion of this prograii, %lm Area of Oonaentration 
recnairements are aatlsfied» 



EKLC 
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Catalog Requirements 



^tr. 



Year 



oHML C0LL3GE ADVISEMRMT ?om 
kBM OF GO:^C:C iWATIOi^T: SCISN'CS, Ti'iCIiifOLOGY UJD SnaTE'TY 
California State GollegQ, Dominrniea Hills 



P^IRT kt STUDENT JAM 



__ _ Qffise 97 
.__ Q radu&t ion 

^f*Ientor 

.Student 

□ 

Preliminary 
(— I (riandwritben) 
LJ Pljial 

(typewritten) 



Last ilame 



First 



Middle 



Student FjJ.e Namber 



Street Adress City Zip Telephone 

Mentor Field of Em^^sia 

PART Bi COURSE REQIJIREMENTS ( totaling at least 55 units) — — — 

1. Basic Scienceg (totalirig at least 25 units) 

Code ff Course Title Units 



Perspectives in Sciences (totaling at least 10 units) 
Code # Course Title Units 



3. ropieal in-depth Studies (totaling at least 12 units) 

Cod© # Cwrsa Title Uniti 



PART Ci ^VISOR^S APFBOVAL.Upon completion of this prof^ram, the Area of Conoentration re^ira- 
merits are satisfied. 

o 103 

ERXC APHIOVED: DATEs_ . 
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Catalog Req-uirements ^Office 

Qtr . Y ear Graduation 

M entor 

SmiL COULEE Tt^TIC raOJECT ^Student 

ADVISMMT FORM " 

Calif omia State College, Dorrdnguez Hills [ J Preliminary 

(handwritten) 

PART At STUDENT DATA □ Final 

(typewritten) 



Last Name First Middle Student File No* 



Street Address City Zip Telephone 

Thematic Project Conmttee Members i Area of Conoentrationi 

1. » Chaii^erson 



3, Mentor I 



PART Bt PROJECT DETAILS 
Topic i ^ 



(Code #) Course Title or Activity Unite 
1* Thematic Proposal 



2* Thematic Coursework 



3* Thematic Fieldwork/ 
Research 



4* Final Project 



PART Cs ADTOSOR'S AFPROVP^* Upon completion of this program, the Wiematic Ftoject Require- 
ments are satisfied. 

AITOOyED,* DATES 



EKLC 



Catalog Recrements 
Qbr , Ye a r 



raJTivK Mm TOTAL UNIT Bimiroow 

California State College, Dondnguei Hills 



PtiRI kt STUD^ DATA 



Lmst Name 



Ilrst 



Student File No. 



J3ffice 99 
_^Graduation 
Jlentor 
Student 



I I Preliminary 
(hMdwritten) 

i i Final 

(typewrttten) 



Street Address 
Mentor 



PART B: ElECTIVES 
Code # Course Title 



City 



Zip 



Telephone 



Units 



PABT Cs TOTAL UNIT raEAmOWN 

Urdts 

GIMKAL mjCATION 
AREA OF nOT^maTRATIONg 
TfflMATlC PROJICT 

lOCTITOS 

TOTAL 
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Appendix G 
GRADUATION-CHECK PROCEDURES 



1. The student assistant will prepare a list of students who 
have over 150 units as of the end of Winter quarter t 1975, 
based on the Small College Records, 

2. The director of Instruction will obtain copies of each 
students Permanent Record Card (PRC) from the Admission and 
Records Office, 

3. Letters will be sent to each of these students explaining to 
them the importance of this matter and asking them to fill 
out a set of graduation forms and return it to the student 
assistant, 

4. The student assistant will check the accuracy of the graduation 
advisement form against the student's PRC. After the verifica- 
tion of the course list, these forms will be sent through the 
appropriate Area of Concentration group for cornments, 

5. The mentor will receive the students graduation forms with 
the Area of Concentration corments and make any adjustments 
he/she feels necessary. The finalized graduation advisement 
forms will be typed ^ signed and returned to the Grading and 
Graduation Committee. 

6. The Grading and Graduation Conmlttee will make the final review 
of these forms before sending them to the Admission and Records 
Office for processing - 
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Appendix H 
GRADING POLICIES 
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The Small College follows the California State Col leg , Dorriinguez 
Hills institution-wide grading policy. This provides for a maximum 
of 32 units of "Credit", without traditional letter grades i the rest 
of your program, 1f there is no change 1n present policy, will be 
graded with traditional letter grades (A, B, C, D, F). 



CREDIT / NO CREDIT OPTION 

Of the 32 units which may be taken for "Credit", the Small College 
faculty requires that six (6) be used for the Writing Adjunct. The 
faculty believes that these 32 "credit" units provide an extremely 
important opportunity for you. 

Students entering the Small College as freshmen are advised to take 
all courses in their first quarter for Credit/No Credit. By exercis- 
ing this option, they will have the opportunity to become accustomed 
to and feel at home in the Small College, especially with Its flexi- 
bility. Its self-paced system, and its opportunities for student 
acceleration and independence. We suggest that first quarter fresh- 
ment taking this option limit their first quarter's program to 
fifteen (15) units, although after consulting with their mentors, 
they may take more. All Credit/No Credit units taken under this 
option are considered a part of the 32 unit limit. 



MODULE EXTENSIONS 

All the work for a course should normally be completed at the conclu- 
sion of the course unless special and specific arrangements are made 
with the instructor. 

The completion date for the course may be extended generally up to 
two (2) quarters, not Including summer quarter. (This means that 
if you start a course In the Fall quarter, you have up to the Spring 
quarter to finish the course if you contracted for an extension.) A 
Module Extension Agreement Form must be filled out by you, signed 
by the instructor, and handed to him or her in order for you to re- 
main officially enrolled 1n the course. You will then receive a grad 
of "SP" for the course at the conclusion of the quarter and an appro- 
priate grade will be given only when all the required work for the 
course is completed. 

If, by the end of the Quarter in which a course is offered, you do 
not drop an uncompleted course (see Adding and Dropping), and you 
do not filT out a Module Extension^greement Form, your Instructor 
may assign a grade of "NC" (no credit). 
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